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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


It is now beginning to be realised that under the leadership of 
the German claque in the City of London a grossly exaggerated 
” view was taken in this country of the plight of 
A om Germany and that the idea that she had been 
put on her beam ends by the payment of 

Reparations was positively ludicrous. In many respects she 
is much better off than we are as by wiping out her National 
Debt by the simple method of the printing press, her people 
are far less heavily taxed than ours, and thanks to the imbe- 
cility of foreign investors she has been able to reconditi.a her 
industry and to develop her export trade while ours has 
languished, partly owing to huge overhead charges from which 
German manufacturers are comparatively free. The Germans 
likewise have the advantage of commanding a sheltered home 
market which stimulates their production, increases their turn- 
over, and enables them to expand their exports in the com- 
petitive markets of the world. Whereas British industry is 
hampered by excessive taxation and paralysed by the political 
folly which permits what should be our home market to be 
the common dumping ground of every competitor producing 
goods it desires to get rid of at any price sooner than have 
them unsold. In trade the proof of the pudding lies in the 
eating. According to the latest returns the exports of 
“stricken”? Germany’s goods for July amounted to 
£39,600,000 and exceeded by £4,000,000 the June total. 
German imports amounted to £26,900,000, i.¢., £3,450,000 
less than in June. She had therefore a favourable trade 
balance for July of £12,000,000. We owe these instructive 
figures to the Daily Mail Berlin correspondent who points out 
that for the first seven months of this year German exports 
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have exceeded imports by £53,000,000—“ if goods on account 
of Reparations are included the sum is £67,000,000.”” What 
a commentary on all the alarums and excursions in July, the 
protracted ‘ negotiations,” the hurriedly summoned Con- 
ferences, the rushing hither and thither of our greatly“ rattled” 
money magnates, and the ultimate flight to Berlin of the 
British Prime Minister, joined by our Foreign Minister, for 
the purpose of informing the Fatherland that “ all is well with 
Germany as her English and American friends will see her 
through.” How the Germans must have guffawed over this 
performance, on which Sir Oswald Mosley (at a meeting of the 
New Party) made the most apposite comment heard on this 
side of the North Sea when he said (Renishaw Park, Sheffield, 
August Ist): ‘“‘ For two years we had had a crisis in Britain, 
and British statesmenship had done nothing. But when they 
had a crisis in Germany Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Henderson and 
the rest of them rushed to Berlin to save Germany. He had 
yet to learn that the conditions of the workers in Germany 
was much worse than in Great Britain . . . One could not get 
anything done in Britain to-day unless one was a foreigner. 
If a man were drowning to-day he would have to shout for 
help in German.” (Qur italics.) 


By far the best analysis of the German Crisis, of which such 
alarmist views were taken, by British politicians and finan- 
i ciers—was that of Mr. Ward Price in The 
ae Te Daily Mail in the early days of August. The 
writer took the trouble to study the facts on 

the spot and as he enjoyed opportunities of acquiring first- 
hand information from the highest authorities in Berlin, his 
testimony is as valuable as it is interesting. He ascribes the 
crisis (Daily Mail, August 5th), partly to “rash loans from 
England.” These, as we pointed out in our last issue, were 
due to the insensate craze of some of our financiers and stock- 
brokers to sink English money in the Fatherland though to 
most persons who were not financiers or stockbrokers there 
was no more risky field, seeing that Germany is the champion 


repudiator of inconvenient debts. One result of this folly is to | 


increase the burden on our stricken industries. As Mr. Ward 
Price puts it, after conversing with Germany’s leading bankers: 


cC 
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“Tf England wants Germany ever to discharge the indebtedness 
which she has incurred, mostly -in the form of short-term loans, she 
must, say the Germans, help Germany to increase this favourable 
trade-balance of hers. This means making Germany a still fiercer 
competitor of ours in all export markets than she has ever been before.”’ 


The policy of the German Banks as regards German Industry 
with the object of promoting German trade and killing foreign 
competition was thus adumbrated :— 


** By refusing to provide capital for holding up stocks of goods with a 
view to possible increases of price later on, the banks will thus force 
on to the market all stocks at present held in Germany. 

“ This will bring prices down with arun. A general fall of 20 per 
cent. in the prices of all kinds of goods is expected. 

“Wages and salaries will be cut down in sympathy. Cuts of 20 
per cent. in these are also expected to take place throughout German 
industry in the autumn. 

The result of these steps will be that Germany will be able to manu- 
facture more cheaply than ever before for the export market, and she 
will flood the world with her dumped goods.” 


It is no cheerful prospect for this country nor it is any consola- 
tion to know that we have brought it on ourselves by allowing 
the Anglo-Germanising elements in the City to “ freeze” 
British capital in the Fatherland. As Mr. Ward Price tells 
us :-— 

“It is clear that England, and probably the British standard of 
living, will be seriously and inevitably affected by the events of the last 
month in Germany. 

“The fact is that we are in a cleft stick. If we want ever to see 
back the money, borrowed from France, which our international dis- 
count houses rashly advanced to Germany, and a great part of which, 
upon Germany’s present default, the Bank of England has had to 
return on demand to France by drawing on her gold reserves, we shall 
have to make up our minds to share the hard times that lie ahead of 
Germany.” 


WE cannot be surprised, under the circumstances, that British 
business acumen is at present rated rather low in Berlin. 

4 As “a high authority in the German banking 
ene world ” said to the writer :— 

“You British are fools. Why did you lend us all that money 
when we were so obviously a bad risk? You thought it must be all 
right because the Americans were doing it. 

“They did it because you were doing it. So we got money from 
both of you, and you are both suffering for your mistake. 
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*“We used that money partly to pay our reparations, partly to 
refit ourselves so completely that we are now industrially the best. 
equipped nation in the world after the United States, and partly it was 
wasted by our Socialist Government and Socialist municipalities in 
paying big salaries to State and Municipal employees and in other 
lavish ways. 

** Anyhow, the money you lent us has all gone, and if you want 
it back you will have to help us earn it.” 


Not only, as we have frequently pointed out, has Germany 
got rid of her vast debt by “inflation ” but as Mr. Ward Price 
reminds us, by the same process German Industry “ was 
relieved of all its debenture and prior charges.” Now the 
Hoover Plan has come to wipe out her international indebted- 
ness in the shape of Reparations. 


“In Germany nobody thinks for one moment of ever paying 
another penny under this head. So that another big burden has 
apparently fallen from the country’s back.” 


Moreover she will only agree to pay commercial debts provided 
we help her ‘“‘ to become strong and prosperous first.’’ She 
would otherwise dispose of them by a moratorium. “ At the 
game of debt dodging the Germans have won.” But only be 
it said because they have to deal with English-speaking 
simpletons who allow themselves to be fooled by the most 
transparent tricks. We are the chief sufferers in all this 
business because there is no one in Downing Street, or within 
hail of it, with the faintest understanding of German psycho- 
logy, while our Financiers, for their own undisclosed purposes, 
seem always prepared to play the German game. The plight 
into which we have drifted under the guidance of blind 
leaders of the blind, inspired by Germany’s City partisans, was 
thus described by the well-known Anglophobe banker, 
Dr. Schacht—one of the leaders of German Jingoism :— 

“The economic fates of England and Germany are indissolubly 


connected. England cannot in her own self-interest allow Germany 
to fall into chaos and decay.” 


In other words, we are to keep Germany on her legs so that 
she may knock us off ours. ‘‘ Anglo-German Co-operation ” 
has always meant that Germany did the taking while we did 
the giving. To put it frankly, British guilelessness, whether 
in politics or business, is no match for Teutonic craft. 
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Ir will be remembered that the solitary result of the recent 
London Conference on Germany’s financial affairs was to 
delegate the business to an International Con- 
abies ference of Bankers at Basel, which, after 
several weeks’ deliberation, produced their 
Report. It attracted less attention in this country than it 


. should have done, as we were at the time preoccupied with 


our own economic and financial crisis, but it is an important 
document as containing the banking view of the problems 
with which it deals. The British representative at this 
gathering was Mr. F. C. Tiarks, who, according to Who’s 
Who, is a partner in J. Henry Schroder & Co. and a Director 
of the Bank of England. In reviewing the situation these 
bankers report that since the inauguration of the Dawes 
Plan Germany has borrowed on long and short terms more 
than she has paid in Reparations. In the last two years her 
short term borrowings have increased so rapidly that “‘ short 
term money was being used to do the work of long term 
money, with corresponding risks to both borrowers and 
lenders.” This admission by a body so sympathetic to 
Germany as International Financiers invariably are, is surely 
a justification of those who have contended that it was not 
the payment of Reparations that produced “the German 
crisis” but extravagant expenditure, encouraged by reckless 
foreign investment. Germany was saved from the conse- 
quences of her prodigality by the willingness of foreign 
bankers to renew their credits and to cease their withdrawals 
which had reached serious proportions. The Basel bankers 
have now arrived at “ a standstill consortium ” whereby they 
agree to prolong existing credits for six months on condition 
the Central Banks will do the same. But they go much 
further than this, because not only in German interests, but 
likewise in foreign interests, they urge the return to Germany 
of capital which has already been withdrawn “ not in the form 
of short term credits, which would only increase Germany’s 
difficulties, but by a long term loan” (see The Times, 
August 20). Germany’s credit, however, is not of a character 
to justify such a loan until “ international political relations 
are established on a basis of mutual confidence which is the 
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sine qua non of economic recovery, and that international 
payments to be made by Germany will not be such as to 
imperil the maintenance of her financial stability.”” In other 
words, Germany is to be exempted from paying any more 
Reparations for the damage she did in the Great War! 
This is what these bankers, who are heavily involved in 
German finance, have long aimed at. 


Tue British public cannot afford to slumber during “ the 
Hoover holiday,” of which two months have already elapsed. 
At the end of ten months more, i.e., on July 


The Ist, 1932, the status quo ante will be resumed 
Hehdey as matters stand at present. President Hoover 


has stoutly and steadfastly repudiated all con- 
nection between the payment of Reparations to the Allies 
and the payment of American tribute by the latter. At the 
close of the moratorium he will consequently expect the 
European Powers to resume their payments to the United 
States quite regardless of whether Germany resumes or 
discontinues the payment of Reparations, which in the 
Washington view, like the flowers that bloom in the spring, 
‘have nothing to do with the case.” But this clearly is not 
the European view, as France made abundantly clear in the 
course of the protracted negotiations between the Laval 
Government and Mr. Andrew Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury in Washington. Two things appear to us to be 
tolerably certain: (1) The refusal of Germany, with the 
approval of pro-Germany on both sides of the Atlantic, to 
pay another mark of Reparations next year ; (2) the conse- 
quent refusal of France to pay one franc of interest on her 
American Debt. Shall we resume payment of our American 
tribute amounting to between £30,000,000 and £40,000,000 a 
year in the event of our receiving no reparation payment 
from Germany thanks to American initiative ? That is the 
question for the British Government to consider, and still 
more for the British people, as Downing Street can never be 
trusted to safeguard our pockets. The sooner our position is 
made clear in Washington the better, as with the Presidential 
election in full swing next summer, the moment will be 
unfavourable for any discussion. 
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ALTHOUGH the future of Western Europe is anything but 
assured, and there is little scope for that facile optimism, 
which does no less harm than unrelieved 
pessimism, there would appear to be a slight 
and encouraging détente in Franco-German relations which 
is more than welcome to all their neighbours. In no country 
would a real improvement in the sentiments of these Powers 
towards one another, cause more genuine satisfaction than in 
England who has much at stake. It is something that the 
personal relations of the Governments of Paris and Berlin 
should be better than they have been for many years. We 
never much believed in the over-advertised friendship of 
Herr Stresemann and M. Aristide Briand, as we always 
thought that the German was playing with the Frenchman. 
But we have more hopes of betterment from the personal 
relations of Dr. Briining, the German Chancellor, and M. Laval, 
the French Prime Minister, who are said to have taken a liking 
for one another, founded on a belief in each other’s sincerity, 
when they first met in Paris, which was confirmed during their 
intercourse at the London Conference. Both statesmen have 
admittedly distinguished themselves throughout the recent 
crisis and cannot fail to have improved their own position in 
their own country. M. Laval—accompanied by M. Briand— 
is expected to return Dr. Briining’s and Herr Curtius’ visit 
to Paris, by going to Berlin in the course of this month, or 
early in October, and we shall all follow this episode with the 
utmost interest and sympathy and sincerely hope that it may 
develop the détente between two countries upon whose decent 
relations so much depends. But those well-meaning news- 
papers in London which frequently harp on the advisability 
of “‘ revising ” the Treaty of Versailles, clearly do not promote 
the object they have in view. To embark on this task so far 
from perpetuating Peace would be far more likely to promote 
War. 


EUROPE was much interested in the plebiscite held in Prussia 
on Sunday, August 9th, to decide whether the Prussian Diet 
(or Parliament) should be dissolved at once or 
await its natural demise next May. The 
Socialists have been in power in Prussia for 
some years, but their enemies, the Nationalists and Com- 
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munists, have steadily gained ground, and at the Reichstag 
elections last September polled over 12,000,000 votes out of a 
total electorate of 26,000,000. These Opposition Parties were 
now confident of polling the bare majority necessary to ensure 
the dissolution of the Diet, and had no doubt of their ability 
to secure command of the new house. The downfall of the 
Socialists in Prussia would inevitably react upon the political 
position of the German Government under Dr. Briining, the 
Chancellor, as he realised, seeing that in a broadcast message 
to the nation he advised electors to abstain from voting, and 
thus ensure the failure of the Referendum. Some of the 
foreign correspondents in Berlin seem to have been unduly 
nervous as to the issue, and imagined that the Prussian 
Government had damaged itself by utilising an emergency 
decree to compel the entire Press to publish their Party 
manifesto. They forgot that Prussians are accustomed to be 
ordered about and do not resent arbitrary acts as some other 
Peoples would. Instead of their anticipated 13,000,000 votes 
the Hitlerites, Hugenbergites and Communists mustered under 
10,000,000, or 2,500,000 fewer than they obtained at the 
Reichstag elections a year ago. Although the Briining 
Government is by no means out of the wood, its position is 
distinctly strengthened by the failure of its enemies. 


THE outstanding event in Home affairs during the past month 
which has indeed overshadowed all other topics, foreign and 

domestic—was the Report of the Economy 
a Committee of which Sir George May was 

Chairman. It was appointed by the Govern- 
ment some months ago at the instance of the House of Com- 
mons. Its verdict was so serious that although it was in the 
hands of Ministers for several days prior to the end of the 
Session, it was withheld from publication until the Recess. 
It was therefore not available for the full dress debate on the 
state of the national finances initiated by Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain on July 30, who impressively warned the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of the yawning deficit confronting him and 
demanded that the British people should be told the truth. 
Mr. Snowden—who was aware of the recommendations of the 
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Committee—feebly replied that as the Economy Committee 
had been the creation of the whole House, the whole House 
must take the responsibility for action upon its Report, upon 
which the Government would present its views in October! 
There was evidently no urgency in the matter at the end of 
July, though directly the Report was published, the facts it 
set forth produced an immediate crisis with consequences 
extending far beyond our shores. The truth for which 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain had pleaded was told in unmistake- 
able and uncompromising terms that caused the most extra- 
vagant spendthrifts to sit up and take note. The protests 
that for many years Lord Rothermere and others have 
addressed to reckless politicians of all parties were reinforced 
by a diagnosis of the disease that has long afflicted us, such as 
even the most shameless cynic could no longer ignore. In a 
word we are threatened with National bankruptcy if we 
continue our present Rake’s Progress. Nothing can save us 
except a drastic dose of Economy, which must be all the more 
drastic from having been postponed so long. 


Tuat Sir George May and his colleagues have rendered a great 
service to the country, in bringing us face to face with the 
. facts, goes without saying. That these are 
pisbaaeee disagreeable, and have had serious reper- 
cussions abroad is no less obvious. But it is 

always better to learn the truth, however painful, than to 
remain in a Fool’s Paradise. Moreover, the British people do 
better when allowed to know exactly where they are, than 
when spoon-fed with the “‘ dope ” in which too many responsi- 
ble statesmen specialise. According to the Economy Com- 
mittee, in order to produce a properly balanced Budget next 
year, including the usual provision for the redemption of 
debt, i.e., the Sinking Fund, a deficiency of no less than 
£120,000,000 must be made good either by fresh taxation or 
retrenchment. This is apart from any further liabilities that 
may be incurred under pending legislation. It takes no 
account of any adjustments that may be necessitated by the 
moratorium on War Debts and Reparations, while the Report 
is insistent that this deficit of £120,000,000 is no transient 
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feature to be disposed of by temporary expedients. The 
country is called upon to realise—what many persons are 
weary of writing and saying—that our public expenditure 
is too high and must be reduced. The Committee divide 
their chief recommendations into those which involve imme- 
diate saving and those designed to limit future expenditure. 
The first category would involve a total cut of £96,578,000 if 
the Report were adopted intact by Parliament—an eventuality 
against which every demagogue commenced to howl the 
moment the Committee’s conclusions were “released.” Of 
this sum of £96,000,000, £66,500,000 comes under the heading 
of Unemployment Insurance, this saving being achieved by 
the reduction of benefits by 20 per cent., the increase of 
weekly contributions to 10d. each for workers, employers and 
the State, in the case of men ; the extension of Insurance to 
certain classes now excluded, and the application of need tests 
by public assistance authorities to all applicants who have 
exhausted their insurance rights, but are still within the 
industrial field. 


THE Economy Committee also suggested that the Education 
Estimates should be reduced by £13,600,000 by abolishing the 

50 per cent. minimum limit of grant, the 
arsed ions reduction of teachers’ salaries by 20 per cent., 

and of the grant in respect of teachers’ salaries 
from 60 to 50 per cent., the reduction of grants for higher 
education and the increase of school fees. They likewise 
recommend a saving of £7,865,000 on the Road Fund by 
postponing and slowing down schemes now on foot and the 
lowering of the present very high standard of maintenance. 
They advise the abolition of the Road Fund as being a 
perennial source of extravagance and transferring expenditure 
on road grants to the annual Votes of Parliament. A saving 
of £2,199,000 is proposed by the introduction of 1925 rates of 
pay for all personnel of the Fighting Services, while a reduction 
of 124 per cent. in police pay would provide the Exchequer 
with £925,000. A saving of £1,000,000 is suggested on 
National Health Insurance by the reduction of the capitation 
payment to doctors, and -£400,000 by the abolition of the 
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Empire Marketing Board. £500,000 could be saved on the 
Estimates of the Ministry of Agriculture and £250,000 by 
limiting the annual grant to the Colonial Development Fund. 
The British Broadcasting Corporation is to contribute £475,000 
to the common pot by the reduction of the percentages of 
wireless licence receipts paid to the B.B.C. In economy as in 
everything else, where there is a will there is a way. Unfor- 
tunately no British Government holding office of late years 
has had any regard for the taxpayers’ pocket, and every form 
of retrenchment was pronounced “ unthinkable” by poli- 
ticians of all parties. The value of the May Report lies in 
its knocking this nonsense on the head and indicating the 
large economies that can be made as soon as they are sought 
for. We are told that every Spending Department and, 
practically all departments are spending, is up in arms over 
these proposals and that an army corps of officials have 
abandoned their holidays in order to shower protests upon 
their Departmental Chiefs. This was only to be expected. 
Bureaucrats regard taxpayers as so many milch cows. The 
only way to cope with the Bureaucracy, as we have ceaselessly 
urged, is to ration the Departments. 


THe Economy Committee do not stop at the immediate 
savings needed to balance the Budget. They are no less 
anxious about the future and advocate the 
creation of a Standing Finance Committee of 
the Cabinet to limit further spending. They rightly condemn 
the deplorable habit of giving election pledges involving fresh 
expenditure on which they observe: ‘“‘ The problem is a 
serious one and it is hardly for us to suggest a solution ; yet a 
solution has to be found if democracy is not to suffer ship- 
wreck on the hard rock of finance.”’ Their recommendations 
to limit future extravagance cover a very wide field that will 
require careful study and may provoke opposition in some 
respects from those who have no sympathy with the spend- 
thrifts. They advise an age limit for voluntary retirement 
from the police force ; the whole scheme of pensions for officers 
in the Fighting Services to be examined in the light of “ its 
extremely expensive character”’; the distribution of the 
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burden of Imperial Defence to be examined “ when the 
position of the Empire is more favourable ” ; the cost of naval 
defence to be investigated ‘“ without endangering national 
security,” the cost of the Overseas Trade Department to be 
recovered from its beneficiaries; the provision of small- 
holdings under the Agricultural Land (Utilisation) Bill “ to 
be restricted to careful and judicious experiment ”’ ; the scale 
of grants for unemployment relief works to be restricted to 
25 per cent. of the cost ; the contemplated development of 
maternity service (costing the State £1,500,000) to be aban- 
doned ; housing subsidies under the 1924 Act to be reduced 
by £2 10s. a year with corresponding reduction of subsidies 
under the 1930 Act; educational authorities to be reduced 
and educational functions to be concentrated locally in the 
hands of borough and County Councils ; block grants for all 
educational services. Besides the main Report there is a 
Minority Report by Mr. Charles Latham and Mr. Arthur Pugh, 
who regard the recommendations of the majority of the 
Committee as unlikely to achieve real national economy and 
demand that sacrifices should be borne by the rentier as well 
as the wage-earning class. The value of the May Scheme of 
Economy is indisputable though we cannot help regretting 
their failure to insist that to be effective economy must begin 
at the top and that Ministers receiving £5,000 a year and 
Law Officers many more thousands, should set the community 
a good example by sacrificing some portion of their enormous 
emoluments. 


THE publication of the Report of the Economy Committee 
caused no small sensation in foreign capitals. It had long 
been suspected that Great Britain was “‘ out- 
Abroad : . mn , 
running the constable,” but suspicion is not 
the same as proof, and here was conclusive evidence that 
unfavourable surmise was justified. Moreover it came at a 
moment when our financial prestige was affected by more 
than one episode. The necessity for the Bank of England to 
borrow £50,000,000 from France and the United States was 
interpreted as a sign of weakness, however much the transac- 
tion might be glossed over in the City Columns of London 
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newspapers. It indicated that we had made many injudicious 
investments abroad which could not be realised without 
heavy loss, whereas foreign financiers kept their resources 
liquid in London on short term credits. The feeling that all 
was not well with this country was accentuated by the panic- 
stricken attitude of English financiers and politicians at the 
height of the German crisis. One of the most important 
personages in the world of la haute finance sought to spread 
dismay during a visit to Basel by describing the entire 
capitalist system as bound up with Germany, as if she collapsed 
all would collapse—a statement manifestly untrue, though 
much play has been made with it in Anglo-Germanising circles. 
It is equally certain that Mr. Arthur Henderson (British Foreign 
Minister) talked similar nonsense in Paris and referred to a 
possible moratorium in England should Germany be reduced 
to that measure. The Daily Telegraph, which is not given to 
invention, made itself responsible for this allegation, and was 
unaffected by the subsequent and inevitable démenti. Our 
contemporary certainly gave a correct impression of the 
pessimism to which Mr. Henderson had given rein in Paris, 
which stimulated the gold drain from London. For yet 
another reason the May Report was taken seriously elsewhere 
—there was widespread scepticism as to the ability or even 
the intention of our Socialist Government to face the situation. 
In other words, an “ English crisis” had replaced “ the 
German crisis ’ in European eyes. 


On August 13th there was something resembling a panic in 
Downing Street. Ministers had become thoroughly “ rattled ”’ 

by the reports that reached them from the 
Downing City concerning the effect of our financial 
cunt situation on foreigners and the threatened 

“ flight from the pound,” of which Politicians 
had long been warned by bankers and other responsible 
authorities. The leisurely Cabinet Sub-Committee to consider 
the May Economy Report—consisting of the so-called “ big 
five’ (Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Snowden, Mr. Henderson, 
Mr. Thomas, and Mr. Graham) were suddenly summoned 
from their various holiday resorts, while Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
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and Mr. Neville Chamberlain, acting independently, decided 
that the crisis necessitated their presence in London, and 
accordingly interrupted their holidays in France and Scotland 
respectively. The Sub-Committee sat and deliberated, and 
more or less inspired statements were issued that they had 
resolved “‘ to balance the Budget ”—which can only be done 
by means of further extravagant taxation, drastic retrench- 
ment, or a combination of both—and that sacrifices must be 
made equally by all sections of the community. Mr. Baldwin 
and Mr. Neville Chamberlain conferred with Mr. MacDonald 
and Mr. Snowden, as did Sir Herbert Samuel, the acting 
Liberal leader. But the result of these conferences remained 
wrapt in mystery, though it is understood that the Conserva- 
tives made no special commitments, while generally sympa- 
thetic to any programme of effective economy, and that Mr. 
MacDonald acknowledged the Government’s exclusive 
responsibility for any scheme presented to Parliament. 


Tus panic in Downing Street—which is usually dead at this 
time of year—gave rise to wild rumours in the City, which is 
prepared to swallow anything just now. At 
one moment it was said that Ministers con- 
templated a compulsory Conversion scheme by means of 
which £20,000,000, or even £30,000,000, would be saved in 
interest on our gigantic 5 per cent. War Loan, of which more 
than £2,000,000,000 is outstanding. As soon as this was 
contradicted it was rumoured that the stern, unbending 
Cobdenite at the Treasury (Mr. Snowden) had relaxed to the 
extent of consenting to a 10 per cent. tariff on imported 
manufactures. This also was vehemently denied. Mr. 
Snowden would far sooner see England bankrupt than ren- 
dered solvent by anything in the nature of that unclean thing 
—“‘ Protection.”” There will doubtless be other equally 
baseless gossip during the coming weeks, and we would advise 
our readers to cultivate a healthy scepticism. It is generally 
agreed that there is little time to lose if anything serious is 
to be done, and though Ministers and ex-Ministers imme- 
diately dispersed to their various holiday haunts, it was stated 
that the “ Big Five ” would get to work the following week, 
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that there would be an early meeting of the whole Cabinet, 
and that the other Party Leaders would be kept in touch 
with the situation. Parliament was not due to reassemble 
until October 20th, but it had been arranged that it could 
meet earlier in case of emergency, and it was alleged that a 
September Session would be necessary in order to afford the 
necessary measures a chance of reaching the Statute Book in 
time to enable the Budget to be balanced. It would be 
interesting to know what information reached our scattered 
Politicians that constrained them to this unexpected return 
to Downing Street and compelled them, what most of them 
most abhor, viz., to embark on a policy of Retrenchment. 
If we owe this conversion to the pressure of foreign financiers, 
let us not be ungrateful to them. 


Ir is suggested by some experts in political psychology that 
this much advertised Downing Street panic which caused 

such a flutter in the Press during the dead 
Wore | season, was in reality a clever manceuvre by 
Booby Traps . 

cunning Labour politicians anxious to impress 
the public with their sense of responsibility and to take their 
opponents at a disadvantage. According to this theory there 
was no urgent need for all this activity at this particular 
moment, as there was nothing new in the situation and 
Ministers had had abundant warning from their financial 
advisers many weeks ago while Parliament was still sitting 
that something drastic must be done. But they preferred to 
wait until the Recess, during which no awkward questions 
could be asked in the House of Commons, and restive followers 
would be scattered. Furthermore, in August the Con- 
servative Party is always in siesta and its rather guileless 
leaders out of contact with their rank and file. It is certainly 
curious that both Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
should be simultaneously brought back to London by com- 
munications for which the Government disclaim all responsi- 
bility but which nevertheless may have been prompted by 
one or other Minister. It was admittedly an astute idea to 
compromise them by consulting them before the Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet has formulated any plans as thus the 
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Opposition might be made to appear responsible for any 
scheme of Retrenchment that might be projected. If the 
Cabinet feel unequal to coping with a situation for which they 
are largely responsible surely the proper course would be 
for them to retire in favour of those who might be prepared to 
undertake this invidious task. It behoves the Conservative 
Party to walk very warily at this juncture and sedulously 
avoid the various booby traps they may be offered. We are 
always nervous when anyone so unsuspecting as Mr. Baldwin 
collogues with persons of the type of Mr. MacDonald, Mr. 
Snowden or Mr. Henderson, who are politicians every hour 
of the day and night. 


From the outset of the controversy on Economy, the Left of 
the Labour Party left no shadow of doubt as to their dislike 
and indeed hatred of any and every form of 
economy except that facilitating the plunder 
of a particular class. In this there is nothing to surprise as 
for the last forty years Labour has been encouraged by their 
leaders, who are now in office, to regard the policy of making 
the rich poorer as a means of making the poor richer, as one 
that could be successfully practised by means of piling on 
taxes. To be suddenly told by these same leaders that this is 
all moonshine and that failure to balance the Budget will 
ultimately land the country, masses as well as classes, in 
bankruptcy is, to put it mildly, galling. The May Report is 
held up to execration as an incident in “ the capitalist con- 
spiracy ”’ to “‘ down the proletariat,” and the Government are 
dared by furious ‘‘ Left Wingers ” to touch it with a barge- 
pole. The Scottish Labour newspaper Forward—not without 
influential Ministerial connections—has been foremost in 
denouncing this document and our readers may be interested 
to note the line of attack which is likely to be followed by 
other Socialists. According to our contemporary, “ the 
feeling of the Labour movement is overwhelmingly opposed 
to the May Report. It threatens everything for which the 
Labour Party and the Socialist Movement stands. Before the 
Labour Movement will look at it it will have to be revised so 
that Sir George May and his colleagues won’t recognise it.” 
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Forward claims to realise “‘ what an acute financial crisis and 
the economic chaos that would inevitably follow it would 
mean to the workers and the unemployed.” It argues that 
“ there is an emergency and that this emergency must be met. 
But we challenge completely the idea that best way to meet 
this emergency is to attack the social services and the unem- 
ployed on the lines advocated by Sir George May and his 
Economy Report.” By all means we are told “ let us balance 
the Budget and save the pound sterling. But a policy which 
proposes to do this entirely by cutting down unemployment 
benefit, education, housing, maternity services, at the bidding 
of five representatives of Big Business, while refusing to cut 
armaments and the interest of bondholders, is a mean, 
cowardly policy, which does not face the national emergency 
at all.” Mr. Ramsay MacDonald described himself as “‘ much 
happier” after his flying visit to London—possibly as the 
result of reading this diatribe in a Labour organ. 


WE are not the only country constrained to retrench by the 
economic blizzard that has been brought on the world largely 
by the short sightedness and ignorance of the 


Retrench- money mongers. It is interesting to note how 
Abcaad other Governments have tackled their problem. 


All except ours appear to realise that in order 
to effect its purpose economy must begin at the top. The 
salient facts are set out by Mr. J. B. Firth in The Daily Tele- 
graph of August 10th. The Japanese aim at a Budgetary 
reduction of £80,000,000 a year, embracing all official salaries 
over £120, which are to be reduced from 3 to 20 per cent. 
Thus the Prime Minister’s salary of £1,200 is cut to £1,000. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and most of his colleagues receive 
£5,000 a year, but up to the time of writing there has been 
no hint of the axe being applied to them. In Italy all State 
salaries, including Signor Mussolini’s, are reduced by 12 per 
cent. High bank officials lose 25 per cent., and the directors 
of 600 big corporations are invited “to submit to a similar 
_ sacrifice.” Mr. Firth adds : 


“* But that is only one side. On the other the Fascist Government 
has ordered a general cut of 8 per cent. in wages and of 8 to 10 per cent. 
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in salaries, while landlords have been instructed to reduce rents 10 per 
cent., and shopkeepers to mark their goods down 5 to 10 per cent. 
Railway charges are also cut, and hotel tariffs lowered. None except 
the lowest wage-earners escape, and these will actually benefit from 
the lower prices of food. 

“If these orders are obeyed, as doubtless they will be, and if the 
policy of all-round reduction is right, then the Fascist system must be 
said to score a very good mark. Economic readjustment will be in 
full swing in Italy before our rulers have made up their mind how 
little it may be safe to attempt.” 

Poland again is reducing her Budget by £10,000,000 and 
dismissing 5,000 bureaucrats. Turkey is cutting down by 
£T48,000,000 and reducing all official salaries. Germany was 
faced with a deficit of about £50,000,000, and the Finance 
Minister budgeted for a cut of £57,650,000, while annual 
expenditure was fixed not to exceed £534,350,000 for three 
years. There has been a 10 per cent. cut in Ministerial and 
other official salaries, and “‘ no further Budgetary aid is to be 
extended to the Unemployed Insurance Fund.” In France— 
which has a much smaller unemployment roll than any other 
great Power, the Budget has been reduced by £48,000,000, 
but it has been found necessary to allot £40,000,000 to 
‘national equipment,” chiefly frontier defence. 


Ir is not only foreign countries that have given us the lead 
we have been so reluctant to follow. The Dominions are all 
engaged in balancing their Budgets, and must 
wonder at the supineness of the Mother 
Country in following theirexample. The Daily 
Telegraph contributor distinguishes between those “ suffering 
from acute financial crisis intensified by the economic crisis ” 
and those which are simply the victims of “‘ economic depres- 
sion.” Canada, being in the second category, deals with a 
deficit of £16,800,000 “‘ by increases in the postal rates, the 
Sales Tax, revision of the income tax schedules, etc.”? South 
Africa contemplates a 5 per cent. cut in all Public Service 
salaries. New Zealand has already reduced official salaries 
by 10 per cent., and is levying an emergency tax of 3d. in 
the £ ‘‘on all salaries and incomes, earned and unearned.” 
There is likewise increased taxation on tea, sugar and beer, 
while the Arbitration Court: has reduced all ‘‘ award wages ” 
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by 10 percent. There is a voluntary arrangement for reducing 
interest on Government loans by 4 per cent. 

“The Australian Commonwealth has authorised cuts of £1,800,000 
in wages and salaries, £1,825,000 in Invalid and Old Age Pensions, 
and £2,470,000 in the service of the loans. The Australian States 
are all cutting the salaries of their Civil Servants, mostly by 20 per 
cent., while the Governors have voluntarily resigned 20 to 25 per cent. 

“In New South Wales, where Mr. Lang—the would-be repudiator— 
passed a measure fixing the maximum income of a Civil Servant at 
£500 a year, the Legislative Council substituted a sliding scale cut 
ranging from 10 per cent. on £82 to 274 per cent. on £1,500 and 324 
per cent, on any higher salary.” 

Mr. Firth closes his valuable summary with the pertinent 
remark : 


“These numerous examples of retrenchment all over the world 
are something more than interesting political curiosities. They give 
us the lead which, in pre-Socialist days, we should have given to them.” 


His Masxsty’s Ministers in Great Britain have presumably 
been too much absorbed in their own urgent affairs to cast 
their gaze so far afield as Australia. But 
the Mother Country has not a little to learn 
from this great Dominion inhabited by a fine 
people of grit and determination. We always knew that 
they would turn to and put their house in order before it 
was too late, but we were hardly prepared for the courage 
shown by the Scullin Government, which has risen to a 
great occasion in an enheartening manner. Like Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, the Australian Prime Minister is head of a 
precarious Cabinet dependent for its existence on Organised 
Labour. The Trade Unions in the Dominion are even more 
formidable than ours, and quite as unreasonable. They 
completely dominate Labour Politics in every State, and 
few Labour Leaders have a soul to call their own. No wonder 
Mr. Scullin suffered ‘doubt, hesitation and pain” when 
called upon to confront the alarming financial and economic 
crisis, partly caused by extravagant borrowing and partly 
by the artificial depreciation of such staple Australian products 
as wool and wheat. At the outset, like most keen Party 
Leaders, he seemed disposed to sacrifice his country to his 
Party, and to regard the unity of Labour as more important 


Australian 
Courage 
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than the solvency of Australia. But ultimately wiser counsels 
prevailed and after a conference of State Premiers acting in 
conjunction with the patriotic chiefs of the Opposition, Mr. 
Lyons and Mr. Latham, a comprehensive programme of 
economy was formulated that will go far to balance the 
Budget. Its most notable feature was a gigantic Conversion 
plan for the voluntary reduction of the interest on the Internal 
Debt by £6,500,000. This appears to be achieving remarkable 
success, as, within three days about £250,000,000 had come 
in. It was, however, only rendered possible by a drastic 
scheme of retrenchment of about 20 per cent. throughout 
the Government service and in every “ Social Service,” such 
as we are told would never be tolerated at home, even at an 
emergency however dire ! 


TuHE third week of August was a time of exceptional political 
activity. The Cabinet Sub-Committee of five sat for many 
hours on the Monday and Tuesday, to discuss 
the Departmental Memoranda with which they 
were inundated, and to formulate their plans for presentation 
to the full Cabinet on Wednesday. If approved by this 
larger body, of which no doubt was entertained, as dissent 
would necessarily involve the resignation of the dissentients, 
the Economy Scheme would be submitted to the Consultative 
Committee of the Labour Party on the Thursday morning, and 
in the afternoon to a joint meeting of the General Council of 
the Trades’ Union Congress and the National Executive of the 
Labour Party. The attitude of the T.U.C. was deemed im- 
portant owing to its impending meeting at Bristol and its 
General Council was regarded as more independent than the 
National Executive. After the acceptance of the Ministerial 
project by these representatives of organised Labour, it 
would be communicated to the Opposition Leaders—for which 
purpose Mr. Neville Chamberlain and Sir Herbert Samuel 
returned to London. That a keen struggle went on behind 
the scenes, goes without saying. For one thing the subject of 
Economy bristles with difficulties when tackled in detail, as 
everybody is prepared for everybody else to make “ sacri- 
fices,” while a big principle confronted both Government and 
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Opposition from the outset, viz., whether the balancing of the 
Budget—which all declared to be common ground—was to 
be effected by drastic Retrenchment—as suggested by the 
May Commission—or by drastic taxation as advocated by 
every Socialist who had so far opened his mouth, or used his 
pen. The two Ministerial nominees on that Commission—in 
disagreement with the majority—reported that :— 
there was “‘ ample scope for securing such additional revenue as would 
enable budgetary stability to be maintained”’ by taxing those in 
receipt of income from fixed-interest securities, in view of the increased 
value of money due to falling prices. They included “not only the 
holders of the National Debt, but also the holders of the large post-war 
issues of municipal stocks, fixed-income debentures, and other securities 
issued when price levels were much higher than those which have for 
some years prevailed or which now prevail.” 
We quite understand this proposal appealing to Socialists, but 
the burden of direct taxation is already oppressively high 
and such an additional impost might prove disastrous from 


every point of view. 


THE Sub-Committee of the Cabinet—the small men whom 
the Press extravagantly dubs “ the Big Five ”—were alleged 

to be swayed by what they are pleased to 
Trade” term “‘ Free Trade ” considerations. The pig- 

headed Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
not let them look at a Revenue Tariff and whenever rumour 
credited them with sufficient sense to contemplate this obvious 
alleviation of our financial and economic stress, indignant 
denials, as already mentioned, were forthcoming from semi- 
official circles. But outside the political clique that has so 
grossly misgoverned our unfortunate country, there is an 
overwhelming consensus of opinion in favour of this measure. 
Even in Trade Union quarters, where “ stick-in-the-mudism ”’ 
is powerful, if not all-powerful, there is a distinct movement 
in this direction, and if Organised Labour had to choose 
between reducing the Dole and an emergency tariff on all 
imported manufactured goods, there is every reason to 
believe they would prefer the latter. Not a few of the more 
intelligent Trade-Unionists are said to be asking, ‘“ With 
all this talk of sacrifices for all, why should not Mr. Snowden 
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sacrifice some of his fiscal bigotry?” With him “ Free 
Imports” are by this time a matter of amour-propre rather 
than economic faith. It is a case of “ What I have said I 
shall go on saying.” If he is allowed to have his way he will 
inevitably bring the Labour Party to grief, because if there 
is anything certain in politics, it is that we shall overhaul a 
system that has been out of date for at least thirty years 
and has brought us near the rocks. There has under the 
pressure of recent events been a veritable stampede of Free 
Traders towards the shelter of a Tariff, headed by the Bourbons 
of the Banks, who had long been the mainstay of what 
foreigners contemptuously term ‘“ Manchesterism.”’ They 
realise at long last that we cannot maintain our international 
position if we persist in remaining the world’s refuse heap. 
The Conservative Party must not allow itself to be 


manceuvred into supporting any scheme that would postpone 
Tariff Reform. 


It is always a bad sign when committees indulge in endless 
deliberations, as it indicates an inability to arrive at any 
decision. This was obviously the condition 
of the Government during this critical week of 
their existence. What Ministers needed was a 
strong lead from a strong man who made it self-evident that 
he meant business. But strength of purpose is rare on latter 
day Front Benches and is conspicuously absent from the 
Treasury Bench. The Prime Minister is more of a poseur 
than a Leader—his mind cannot soar above political 
manoeuvring, and as his convictions are fluid, he is, for all his 
cleverness, useless in great affairs. He could not even direct 
the Cabinet Sub-Committee (the Small Five) in the way they 
should go and allowed himself to be hung up first by one 
objection and then by another. Mr. Snowden and Mr. 
Graham were permitted to obstruct the adoption of a Revenue 
tariff day after day, and bluffed their invertebrate colleagues 
into imagining that they would resign if any breach were 
made in the Cobdenite fetish. Their bluff should, of course, 
have been “ called,’”’ and it would have been found to be mere 
bluff, but there was no one to call it. If they had resigned, 
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their departure would scarcely have caused a ripple on the 
surface of public affairs, as it is only in their own eyes that 
Ministers are indispensable. The protracted sittings of the 
Sub-Committee were followed by a colossal Cabinet Council, 
which lasted an entire day, consuming the morning, afternoon 
and evening. At its conclusion it was announced that no 
declaration could be made concerning policy as it had not been 
possible to reach a positive conclusion. Such proceedings 
speak for themselves and give us the measure of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s calibre as a statesman and a Leader. They 
created an atmosphere unfavourable to any serious retrench- 
ment such as the May Committee pronounced to be imperative 
and encouraged every section of the community to resist any 
“ sacrifice ’’ that might be proposed. As a lesson in how not 
to deal with a grave problem these days may have been useful. 


Avaust 20th was to have been the decisive day on which 
Ministers were to take the country into their confidence by 

disclosing the plan by which they calculated 
The to balance the Budget. By then the Prime 
_— Minister would be through with his Sub- 

Committees, Cabinet Councils, and the various 
parties and bodies whom he deemed it necessary to consult 
before finally committing his Government. But things did 
not go according to plan and it proved to be another in- 
decisive day, and the public, as well as the expectant world, 
still remained in the dark as to the protracted confabulations 
behind the scenes. At 10 a.m. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
Mr. Snowden discussed the situation for two hours with Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain and Sir Samuel Hoare (plus Mr. Baldwin’s 
private secretary, Sir Geoffrey Fry) representing the 
Conservatives, and Sir Herbert Samuel and Sir Donald 
Maclean representing the Liberals. (These lieutenants subse- 
quently reported to Mr. Lloyd George). At about midday 
the Consultative Committee of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party were interviewed in Downing Street, to whom the 
Prime Minister explained the position—it is said without any 
reference to a tariff. At 3 p.m. the Cabinet Economy Com- 
mittee attended the joint meeting of the General Council of 
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the Trade Union Congress and the National Executive of the 
Labour Party, which were given a general idea of what 
Ministers contemplated. This gathering was followed by a 
separate meeting of these two bodies after which the National 
Executive issued a statement in effect giving the Government 
a free hand. Very different was the attitude of the General 
Council of the T.U.C., which sat for several hours in indignant 
conclave and then appointed a deputation to convey their 
views to the Cabinet, which met at 8.30 p.m., after which, 
at 9.30 p.m., the Economy Committee were closeted with 
these irate Trade Unionists for another hour. Subsequently 
the Economy Committee reconsidered its position, deciding 
that no public announcement could be made and that the 
whole dreary business must be adjourned to the morrow. 
“* Retrenchment ”’ was obviously the snag that obstructed 
operations. / 


Ir was now becoming apparent that unless the Ramsay 
MacDonald Government could solve the Budgetary problem, 
the Budgetary problem would dissolve the 
Government. Their efforts so far had been 
futile, and all they could do was to take refuge 
in protracted Cabinet councils and proionged conferences with 
the Opposition leaders who returned again and again to 
Downing Street to try and help Ministers to make up their 
minds. Meanwhile, the country was kept completely in the 
dark as to what projects of retrenchment or taxation were on 
foot. This is always the way at any important crisis which 
the politicians keep to themselves, although it primarily 
concerns the public who have to pay the piper for any 
blunders made. Shrewd journalists might guess at what was 
going on behind the scenes, but they could not be sure of 
anything except that a wobbling Cabinet was between the 
devil and the deep sea. On the one hand were the trade 
unionists vehemently protesting against retrenchment, 
clamouring for more taxation of ‘the classes,’ and coolly 
demanding that the issue should be adjourned until the Trade 
Union Congress at Bristol on September 7th. On the other 
hand, the Conservatives—and even the Liberals—are under- 
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stood to have urged that British credit should be restored in 
the eyes of the world, and the Budget balanced on the lines 
of the May Report. It is intelligible that pressure from 
opposite quarters for opposite things should have distracted 
and divided a Cabinet that does not contain one strong man, 
though several obstinate ones. It was a golden moment for 
intrigue, and we may be sure there was plenty of it. Mean- 
while, precious time was lost though for a fortnight urgency 
had been declared to be the very essence of the business. 
Had Ministers any confidence either in themselves or their 
plans they would at least have allowed us to know on what 
general lines they were proceeding. 


MATTERS came to a head at the week-end of August 22nd to 
24th. Instead of resuming their holidays at Lossiemouth and 
. other places, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
_—— company had to hang about Downing Street, 
continuing their protracted conclaves and seeking some solu- 
tion of their dilemma. The Opposition continued to be 
available for counsel and comfort. But affairs had now 
reached a stage when Mr. Neville Chamberlain deemed it 
necessary to secure the support of Mr. Baldwin, who accord- 
ingly made a second journey from Aix-ies-Bains. Far more 
significant was the news that the King—who had only just 
got to Balmoral—was returning by the night train on 
August 22nd so as to be at Buckingham Palace in the event 
of political developments. . This convinced the general public 
—who so far had not been greatly excited or interested in 
the comings and goings at Downing Street—that we might 
be on the eve of something more serious. The King’s 
patriotic action in abandoning leisure he peculiarly enjoys 
at this time of year presumably had a steadying effect on a 
bewildered Cabinet—Ministers suddenly realizing that their 
jobs might be taken over by others. At any rate they set to 
afresh with the object of producing a scheme that would 
ensure the maximum of support and the minimum of opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons. After a Cabinet meeting on 
the Saturday afternoon they issued a statement that was 
far more sanguine than its predecessors :— 
VOL. XCVII , a 
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“The Cabinet have been putting the finishing touches to a scheme 
which, it is believed, will meet the situation, and they will meet to hear 
the results to-morrow.” 

This scheme was submitted to another Cabinet Council on 
Sunday evening (August 23rd) at which the fate of the 
Government would be decided one way or the other. The 
optimism of the Ministerial communiqué was evidently 
unjustified, as when the fateful Cabinet Council met acute 
differences developed between the ten Ministers who are said 
to have supported Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Snowden and the 
eight who took their cue from the T.U.C. All night con- 
ferences brought no solution, and on Monday morning 
(August 24th) the Socialist Government resigned and Mr. 
MacDonald was invited by the King to form his third adminis- 
tration. We have to go to press without knowing the result. 
We can only hope that our much harassed and embarrassed 
country gets something better than any of its last three 
Governments. 


THERE has been some loose talk in the Press about “a 
National Government to meet a national need.” This phrase 
. always sounds well and deludes the unthinking, 
reereernse dl but those who realise that “a National 
Government ”’ is merely a grandiose name for 

our old acquaintance “the Coalition” are not impressed, 
because they learnt from prolonged and painful experience 
not only the truth of Disraeli’s dictum ‘“‘ England does not 
love Coalitions,” but that it is the very worst form of Govern- 
ment, embodying as it does the failings of each political 
party with the merits of neither. The train of all the evils 
from which we are now suffering was laid by the Coalition, 
which collapsed ignominously in October, 1922, which was 
equally inept abroad as at home, and placed the various 
millstones round our neck that have been sinking us ever 
since. Were the Conservative Party so foolish as to join 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his colleagues “in the sacred 
cause of economy ”’ not only would they kill whatever may 
be left of Conservatism, but they would achieve nothing in 
the shape of serious retrenchment, and the country would 
be worse off than it is already, as the only possible alternative 
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Government would be used up. The notion that a strong 
Cabinet could be formed by uniting two weak Front Benches 
is, on the face of it, absurd. There would be no “ drive” 
in such a “ National Government,’’ whose component parts 
would paralyse one another. The only wise course for the 
Conservatives is to be willing to support any practical plan 
for balancing the Budget, while leaving the responsibility 
to His Majesty’s Ministers. 


Mr. Luoyp GEORGE’s health may become a serious factor 
in the political situation. He has been so robust throughout 
his strenuous career, the strain of which would 
have frequently broken down a frailer physique, 
that he was regarded as immune from the 
afflictions that beset men of his age. It was therefore a 
surprise, and a shock, to learn that he had succumbed to the 
fashionable failing of hematuria, or internal hemorrhage, 
and that an immediate operation was necessary for the 
removal of the prostate gland. It was this operation that 
ultimately compelled M. Poincaré to retire from public life, 
while Mr. Snowden, it is understood, would have undergone 
it had his strength permitted. Everything seems so far to 
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‘have gone well with Mr. Lloyd George, and he should shortly 


be able to move to the country, but these cases are liable to 
“sets back’ and complications, and complete recovery can 
be a very long, wearisome and depressing business. Unless 
he is an exception to the rule he will be hors de combat for at 
least six months, and a very lucky man if he is fit and well 
in a year. What will happen to the pitiful Rump in the 
House of Commons—to which the once great Liberal Party 
has been reduced—no man can foretell. Will they listen 
to the exhortations of the invalid to ‘“‘ vote Socialist,” or 
will they stray into other pastures? We have no idea, 
though we fancy that most of them will be guided in their 
actions by the feelings that a General Election would involve 
their extinction, and that the longer that evil day is postponed, 
the better. In one respect Mr. Lloyd George is fortunate— 
he need take no hand in the “ Economy Crisis,” in which 
many Politicians are likely to burn their fingers. 


+. 
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Mr. H. W. Witson—whose facts and figures can always be 
trusted—explains how the direct British taxpayer has been 
bled white by four taxes, viz.: Income Tax, 
— 7 Surtax, Death Duties, Stamps.* Each of these 
imposts had a comparatively harmless fand 
innocent-looking origin. Income tax was introduced by the 
younger Pitt during the Napoleonic War and was repealed at 
its close in 1815. It was reintroduced by Peel in 1842 as an 
incident in his fatuous Free Trade programme. In the first 
full year at 7d. in the £ it produced £3,771,000. On the%eve 
of the Great War at 1s. 2d. it produced £41,000,000. In 1925 
it reached £258,000,000. The Socialist Government increased 
it from 4s. to 4s. 6d., but the estimated yield for the current 
year is only £248,000,000, which may not be realised. Surtax, 
called super-tax, was embodied by Mr. Lloyd George in his 
Limehouse Budget in 1909. It was only an extra 6d. in the 
£ on incomes over £5,000, leviable on the excess over £3,000. 
In its first year it produced £2,891,000. It rose to £35,560,000 
in 1918, and to £67,802,000 in 1930. Mr. Snowden reckons to 
get £72,000,000 in surtax this year. Death Duties can only 
be described as iniquitous in their present form. They were 
introduced by Sir William Harcourt in 1894 and produced 
£11,600,000 in 1895. Mr. Gladstone disliked them as Socialistic. 
Mr. Lloyd George rose them to £25,000,000. By 1925 they were 
£61,000,000, and Mr. Snowden expects to get £90,000,000 from 
Death Duties this year. The rate has been raised to 50 per 
cent., “in addition to legacy and succession duties” on 
estates of £2,000,000, 7.e., a capital levy of more than half. 
Stamps is a fourth form of extortion, which in 1890 produced 
£5,900,000, and in 1918 only £12,400,000, while Mr. Snowden 
professes to expect £24,000,000 from this source this year, on 
which Mr. Wilson observes, “ it is certain he will not get it.” 
His conclusion is : 
“The grave fact from a financial standpoint is that all these four 
taxes have already passed the safety limit. That is to say, they 
have all reached a point where fresh taxation will bring in no more 


—perhaps even less. The direct taxpayer has been bled white, and 
nothing more can be extracted from him.” 


The reader may well ask, ‘“‘ How has this grave scandal come 
* See Daily Mail, August 20th. 
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about ?”’ The answer is, “ Because politicians of all parties 
think they can spend the taxpayers’ money better than 
he can.” 


As our readers are only too well aware, as we have frequently 
bored them on this subject, we protested vehemently at the 

time against the return to the pre-War gold 
pe fit standard six years ago. We have steadily 

repeated that protest in the interval, and have 
continually indicated that disastrous decision as a material, 
if not the main, factor in precipitating the economic crisis 
that has since overtaken this country. We claim that our 
attitude, which was regarded at the time in orthodox quarters 
as unreasonable and “ cranky,” is abundantly vindicated by 
the Report of the Macmillan Committee on Finance and 
Industry to which we referred last month. A striking passage 
endorsed by the entire Committee admits : 


“Unfortunately, the anticipations of those who were responsible 
for our return to the gold standard in 1925 have to a large extent not 
been fulfilled. Whether these anticipations were justified at the time, 
and what other course was practically possible, are questions on which 
we do not all agree, but which it would be unfruitful now to discuss. 
The six years since that act of policy have, for the reasons stated below, 
proved to be of a very abnormal character, and the sacrifices which a 
return to gold at the old parity involved, have not been compensated 
by the advantages of international price stability which were antici- 
pated.” 


It would be difficult to frame a more comprehensive con- 
demnation of any policy than to say that “ the anticipations ”’ 
of its authors had been disappointed and that “ the sacrifices ” 
it imposed had not attained their object. In other words, 
the return to the gold standard was a huge mistake. It has 
clearly involved calamitous, not to say catastrophic, conse- 
quences, as may be gathered from many pages of the Mac- 
millan Report, which, be it remembered, is signed inter alia 
by a director of the Bank of England, Mr. Cecil Lubbock, 
and active agitators for the gold standard such as Mr. R. H. 
Brand, who was unwearied in commending its beauties to 
the British Public. 
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It is somewhat extraordinary that an able body of men who 
apparently realise what is amiss in the economics of the world 
: have nothing serious to propose by way of 
seem ote alleviation. In constructiveness the Report of 
the Macmillan Committee is as weak as it is 
strong in instructiveness. They tell us, e.g., that ‘ unless 
definite steps are taken to avoid the danger, a fall in prices 
due to insufficiency of gold will undoubtedly occur in the 
future.” They warn us “ Even if a further fall in wholesale 
prices be avoided, their stabilisation at approximately the 
present price level will be a serious disaster for all countries 
of the world alike.” Therefore “‘ Our objective should be, so 
far as lies within the power of this country, to influence the 
international price level, first of all to raise prices a long way 
above the present level, and then to maintain them at the 
level thus reached with as much stability as can be managed.” 
After such declarations, it might have been supposed that 
the Committee would propose some plan for the purpose of 
lifting commodity prices out of their present pit. We have 
sought for it in vain in a blue book of over 300 pages. So far 
as we can make out, they would leave matters in the hands of 
the Central Banks and strengthen the already unwholesome 
autocracy of the Bank of England which remains in power 
whatever party may be in office. It is these bodies with their 
craze for deflation and the consequent appreciation of gold 
that are largely responsible for the very evils set out in the 
Macmillan Report. To invite them to undo their own mis- 
chief is like asking moneylenders to draft usury laws. 


No less striking than the absence of all serious proposals to 
cope with the gigantic evil brought about by the depreciation 
Silver of commodities via the appreciation of gold, is 

the failure of the Macmillan Committee to 
tackle the Silver question which is barely referred to in a 
Report professing to examine the relations of Finance and 
Industry. And yet, as Mr. Darling has explained in the 
illuminating articles he has contributed to this Review, Silver 
is the key to the monetary situation which can provide egress 
from the world’s present plight. The destruction of the 
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silver money of such vast communities as India and China, 
under the influence of the gold monomania that has obsessed 
London and New York, has not only plunged these unfor- 
tunate countries into discontent and chaos, but has enor- 
mously aggravated the crisis elsewhere, by promoting a 
further fall of prices, and destroying the trade of countries 
such as Great Britain who cannot sell her goods to nations 
deprived of the means of paying for them owing to the whole- 
sale demonstration of silver which has in effect halved their 
wealth. Although the Macmillan Committee may give the 
go-by to this vital issue, influential voices are nowadays 
constantly raised on the silver question and no answer is 
forthcoming from those who were wont to regard every 
Bimetallist as a lunatic, to the arguments of Lord Hunsdon, 
Sir Robert Horne, Mr. Amery, Sir Bernard Mallet, Mr. Darling 
and others who have seriously applied themselves to the sub- 
ject, in favour of restoring silver to its immemorial place as 
money. In Washington as well as in Ottawa responsible 
statesmen are conscious of the urgency of international action 
in this sense, and the sooner it is taken the sooner will the 
world be relieved. So far, however, there has been a deathly 
silence in and around Downing Street which is vocal on all 
other topics. 


EVERYONE was sorry—though few could be surprised—to hear 
that Mr. Montagu Norman, the Governor of the Bank of 
England, was constrained to take a rest cure to 
recover from the prolonged strain to which he 
has been subjected in the last few months. 
The Bank announced that— 


“ Acting on medical advice, he has had to abandon all work for the 
present, and has gone abroad for rest and change. 

“He has been assured that a period of complete quiet and entire 
freedom from work should be sufficient to enable him to resume his full 
normal duties at the Bank.” 


Mr. Montagu 
Norman 


He is said to have gone to Canada though, after his wont, his 
name did not appear in the passenger-list of the Canadian- 
Pacific liner in which he was supposed to have sailed. Mr. 
Norman is a remarkable man who has long held a unique 
position in the City of London and generally throughout the 
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world of la haute finance. Indeed he exercises an almost 
hypnotic effect in many circles, political as well as financial. 
He is charming, cultivated, disinterested, without personal 
ambition, and his re-election year after year to the Governor- 
ship of the Bank of England is an eloquent tribute to his 
personality. He has been the principal adviser of successive 
British Governments for the last decade on monetary matters. 
His word was law throughout the Baldwin régime owing to 
his ascendancy over the then Prime Minister, and though he 
has had his differences with the Socialists he still has great 
influence with the Treasury and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He would by virtue of his character and capacity 
be an admirable adviser for any Government but for the unfor- 
tunate fact that his is demonstrably the wrong point of view. 
He surveys the world from the standpoint of finance—in his 
eyes Trade and Industry are negligible as compared with the 
symmetry of the circle of foreign exchanges, 7.e., the ratio of 
the sovereign to the dollar, to the franc or the mark. He is in 
fact a fanatical “‘ worshipper of par.”” He belongs to the small 
and select band who have been allowed by weak-kneed and 
ignorant Governments, in a famous American phrase, to 
“ crucify mankind on a cross of gold.”” Let us hope that 
during his enforced holiday Mr. Montagu may reflect on the 
catastrophe brought on the world and reconsider his gold 
monomania. 


A SERIES of outrages has been perpetrated in India recently, 
which should not go unrecorded. On July 22nd an attempt 
was made on the life of Sir Ernest Hotson, the 
acting Governor of Bombay, while he was 
inspecting the Fergusson College at Poona. A 
student fired twice at Sir Ernest and would have fired a third 
time, but that the intended victim sprang at him and disarmed 
him with the help of his A.D.C., Captain B. A. J. Peto. The 
Times Bombay correspondent on July 23rd wired. the 
following account of the behaviour of the students after 
the outrage had occurred :— 


One of the most ominous features of the attack on Sir Ernest 
Hotson was the conduct of the students after the shooting had occurred. 
A large number of students started to shout cries in favour of Gogate, 


Murders 
in India 
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the student who shot at Sir Ernest, and jeered when Sir Ernest was 
leaving the college compound. When the police officers arrived later 
they were also hooted, and it is estimated that half the students at the 
college, who number 1,500 in all, took part in these disgraceful demon- 
strations. 


On the same evening as the attack upon Sir Ernest Hotson, 
two British officers, travelling by night to Poona, were stabbed 
in the train while they were asleep. One of them, Mr. G. R. 
Hext, of the 2nd Battalion, the 8th Punjab Regiment, died 
of his wounds, the other, Mr. E. M. Sheehan, Royal Artillery, 
recovered. The murderers have been arrested. It is difficult 
to believe that these outrages were not connected, occurring 
as they did within a few hours of each other in the same 
district. They do not exhaust the list. On July 27th, Mr. 
Ralph Reynolds Garlick, I.C.8., District Judge of Alipore, 
near Calcutta, was shot on the bench, while hearing a Civil 
suit, and died a few hours later. A plain clothes’ constable, 
who ran in from outside the Court, was also wounded but did 
not succumb. The murderer in this instance was shot dead 
by a sergeant when he was running away. Mr. Garlick, the 
murdered judge, had presided over various tribunals which 
had condemned assassins to death and he had consequently 
received threatening letters. He was a first-rate judge, a man 
of courage, friendly with all communities, who was liked and 
respected by those who came in touch with him. His murder 
came as a shock to Simla officials who take a serious view of 
the recent outrages. The Indian Congress has been silent on 
these murders, but leading Moslems have signified their 
abhorrence of the crime which ended Mr. Garlick’s life. A 
protest meeting held in Calcutta on July 29th, and 
attended mostly by Europeans, passed a recolution recording 
horror at the crime and urges the Government to take action 
against 

‘persons or public bodies who openly eulogize assassins, and draws 

attention to the fact that the patience of the law-abiding section of the 


community is being subject to a strain which may prove beyond its 
endurance.” 


The price which India is paying for the Irwin régime is indeed 
a high one and is likely to mount up as long as the present 
Governmental weakness lasts. 
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W3ILE the disturbed condition of our greatest dependency is 
causing alarm to all who care for the future of the Empire, the 
political farce—the tragi-comedy of the boost- 
ing of the agitator Gandhi, continues. The 
London Press gives an enormous amount of space to this 
member of the moneylending caste of the Hindu race, who 
appears to be not devoid of humour, for he has, at the last 
minute, declined to come to London. With immense beatings 
of drums and blowings of trumpets, lists of delegates for the 
‘“* Round Table Conference ”’ were first announced as appointed 
to go to London and then announced as having sailed. Then 
according to our Press, the Government of India was said to 
be on its knees to the agitators to persuade Gandhi to come 
over to the Conference. In the end he is said to have refused. 
If he stays away so much the better. There is enough rubbish 
talked about the “‘ Round Table Conference,” “‘ The Sankey 
Report,” etc., in this country without the volubility of another 
lawyer added to it. The Round Table Conference can lead 
to nothing. Its performances were sufficiently humiliating 
last year for us not to wish for any repetition and if it had 
turned into what the Morning Post wittily calls ‘* propa- 
gandhism ” that would have been a most awful bore. A 
voluminous correspondence has been published between the 
Viceroy and Gandhi, and between Sir Ernest Hotson and 
Gandhi, in which it would appear that some of the agitator’s 
more extreme demands are being resisted. It is not too soon. 
The sooner this mischief-maker is put in his place the better. 
The sooner this Irwin policy is reversed the better. It has 
been costly enough. And the humour of seeing all our officials 
on all fours in front of a lawyer masquerading as a faquir 
begins to pall. In one way the laugh is against the Delegates 
to the Conference, for they leave their possessions open to the 
machinations of their enemies while they are away. This is 
probably the true reason for Gandhi’s reluctance to leave 
India. He would lose too much personally. One point 
strikes us, and we should like to ask two questions. Who is 
paying the fares of these Indian hordes who are journeying 
to London, and who will settle their hotel bills ? Can this 
country afford these expensive games at a time like this ? 


Propagandhi 
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THE sanguine expectation that all would be well with Ireland 
as soon as “ the base, brutal, and bloody Saxon ” withdrew 
from the mismanagement of Irish affairs and 
allowed Irishmen to govern their country 
according to Irish ideas, has not been fulfilled. 
The Irish Free State has now been under 
exclusively Irish auspices for several years, but many, if not 
most, of its impossible inhabitants seem to be more dis- 
contented and hopeless than ever. Even those London news- 
papers that supported the Coalition Surrender to Sinn Fein in 
1921, under the mistaken belief that as a Dominion of ‘‘ the 
British Commonwealth of Nations” tribal Ireland would 
become peaceful, prosperous and contented, are perturbed 
by recent developments which recall some of the worst periods 
of the past. The Cosgrave Government is said to be seriously 
concerned at the amount of disorder and anarchy rampant 
in many parts of the country, where murder stalks unchecked, 
and secret drilling is rife, and persons of substance appre- 
hensive of what the future may have in store for them. 
Incredible as it may seem, that Spanish-American mounte- 
bank, de Valera, still has a great and even a growing following, 
and the present Dublin Ministry are understood to be nervous 
as to the results of the next General Election, which may 
conceivably place their arch-enemy in power. Let not our 
English readers console themselves with the thought that 
it is immaterial to this island what happens in the other 
island. The de Valera policy consists in picking a quarrel 
with Great Britain over the Oath of Allegiance, which he 
seeks to abolish, and the payment of Land Annuities, which 
he would repudiate, and other issues. Indeed, his strength 
lies in his appeal to Irish Anglophobia, which has in no way 
abated since the Coalition “‘ conciliated ” Ireland by capitula- 
tion, proving anew that cowardice never pays. The India 
Office should profit by the Irish lesson. 


The 
Impossible 


It was a severe shock to a considerable public to be told that 
the Saturday Review was to double up with the Spectator, 
as the former has a fine Tory tradition and a brilliant as 
well as a robust past when men of sincere attachment to the 
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Conservative cause were numbered among its contributors, 
We have always believed that its former glory could be 
revived, as there must be room in this country 


oe d for a well-written weekly of literary and 
Review” artistic merit, espousing the National and In. 


perial standpoint, and refusing to pander to the 
defeatism that infects the Parliamentary end of Conservatism 
which, apparently, rates the Geneva League of Nations above 
the British League of Nations, and imagines that by hoisting 
the White Flag whenever a difficulty presents itself that it 
is in some mysterious way carrying on “ The Disraeli Tra- 
dition.”” Happily, the very positive rumour concerning the 
Saturday Review’s losing itself in the sentimental Spectator 
proved to be a false alarm, as towards the end of August the 
welcome statement was issued that ‘‘ arrangements are now 
being made for the permanent continuation of the Saturday 
Review as an independent weekly review under its present 
editor, Mr. A. Wyatt Tilby.” 


WE are accustomed to the new poor. Well-to-do families 
are now hard up; girls have to have hard and grinding work 
instead of gaiety and fun. Places are sold; 
everyone is scaling down as fast as possible. 
But as a rule the poverty of the well-to-do 
is behind walls and not very visible in the streets. Ona 
recent morning, however, on the way to the National 
Review office and not a hundred miles from the Tottenham 
Court Road, a sight met the eye of the writer of these notes 
which was to him completely new. A lady was standing 
selling newspapers. And when the word lady is used it is 
to be taken as meaning what.it implies. She was in mourning, 
very plainly dressed in good black that had seen better days, 
and she had good shoes and stockings. She was a woman of 
35 or so, good looking, with no scrap of paint or even powder 
on her face. She looked tired and worn, but perfectly 
businesslike and plucky, and she was evidently on the best 
of terms with the professional newsvendor who stood, with 
his own stock, quite near her. What has brought this gentle- 
woman to this pass ? What has she tried and failed in before 


The Newest 
Poor 


It 
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she has come to a newspaper “ pitch,” where she must stand 
in all weathers every day and always? London is a sur- 
prising place and novelties attract no attention, but it will 
be a long time before one passer-by in the Tottenham Court 
Road forgets the worn look on that well-shaped face. 


Ir will be remembered that the original test match between 
New Zealand and England, played at Lord’s, ended in a draw, 

after a display of unsuspected strength by 
ow ai the visitors, who pulled the game round in a 

wonderful second innings of 469, containing 
two centuries and a 96. This necessarily led to a general 
demand for further test matches, the second of which was 
played at the end of July. This time New Zealand’s luck 
was out. Not only did they have the worst of the wicket, 
but the team were without their outstanding batsman, Mr. 
Dempster,who is admittedly one of the world’s finest cricketers. 
This is not, however, to detract from the fine performance 
of England, who made 416 for 4 wickets (Sutcliffe 117, 
Duleepsinhji 109, Hammond not out 100), and then “ de- 
clared.”” They got New Zealand out twice for under 200, 
viz., 193 in the first innings and 197 in the second, thus 
winning by an innings and 26 runs. Mr. T. C. Lowry 62, 
Mr. H. G. Vivian 51 and Mr. R. C. Blunt 43 were the most 
successful bats among the visitors. Our most successful 
bowlers were G. O. Allen, who took 5 wickets for 14 runs in 
the first innings, F. R. Brown 2 wickets for 52, Verity 2 for 
52, while in the second innings of New Zealand I. A. R. 
Peebles took 4 wickets for 63, Tate 3 for 22, and Verity 2 for 
33. The third test match was to have been played at 
Manchester in the middle of August, but in three days only 
three hours’ cricket were possible, and yet another test match 
on the Old Trafford ground was a fiasco. The New Zealand 
Captain (Mr. T. C. Lowry) won the toss and put England in 
to bat on the dead wicket, and when 224 runs (Sutcliffe 109, 
K. S. Duleepsinhji 63) had been scored for 3 wickets, the 
match was declared drawn. This was not bad going on 
such a wicket. There is talk of attempting another test 
match, which would certainly be popular with the cricket- 
loving public. 
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THE Challenge Round of the Davis Cup competition was 
played so late in the month of July that we were only able to 
record the bare result that France won by 
3 matches to 2 in our August Number. It is 
generally believed that this result would have 
been reversed had authority exercised rather more forethought 
over the Doubles, which was the key to the contest. In this 
vital match England, as the Challengers, were represented 
by a more or less scratch pair, viz., Mr. C. H. Kingsley and 
Mr. G. P. Hughes, who were beaten by M. H. Cochet and 
M. J. Brugnon by three sets to one (6—1, 5—7, 6—3, 8—6). 
Mr. I. G. Collins is considered by experts to be our best 
Doubles player, and if so he should have been summoned 
to strengthen the team. In the Singles our two champions 
did remarkably well. Mr. H. W. Austin and Mr. F. J. Perry 
each beat M. J. Borotra, the former winning by 3 sets to 1, 
and the latter by 3 sets to 2. But “ the little genius from 
Lyons,” as M. Cochet has been termed, just carried too many 
guns for Mr. Austin, and Mr. Perry, though he had to play 
his very best to win and to bring out the “ super-Cochet,” 
was a real feather in their caps. He beat Mr. Austin by 
3—6, 11—9, 6—2, 6—4, and Mr. Perry in the final match of 
the Challenge Round by 6—4, 1—6, 9—7, 6—3. The score 
at one moment as between England and France was 2 matches 
all, “one set all, seven games all”! The quality of Mr. 
Perry’s performance may be gathered from the fact that he 
scored 133 points to the 135 of his opponent. Mr. Austin 
and Mr. Perry are to be warmly congratulated on their notable 
feat in restoring English lawn tennis to the front rank, and 
the Lawn Tennis Association—which comes in for much 
criticism—is to be commended for the opportunities they 
have afforded this redoubtable pair of developing their game. 


The Davis 
Cup 


THE Wightman Cup is annually contested between American 
and English ladies, one year in the United States, and the 

next in England. As it is almost invariably 
Wightman won by the home team playing on their home 
Cup ground, and as this year it was our turn to 

go to U.S.A., it was hardly surprising that we 
lost, though we should have done better than we did, as we 
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were beaten in the five singles in which we only won one set, 
and had to be content with winning the two Doubles, which 
were unfortunately both played on the second day after the 
issue had been decided. No one expected either of our 
leading players to beat Mrs. Wills-Moody, who stands in a 
class by herself, but both Miss Betty Nuthall and Miss Mud- 
ford were deemed capable of defeating Miss Helen Jacobs, 
whose play this year in Europe had not been impressive. 
But at Forest Hills (the American “ Wimbledon ”’), playing 
in tropical heat with a harder, high bounding ball, Miss Jacobs 
won both her matches, though she was pressed by Miss Nut- 
hall. Mrs. Moody’s games were never in doubt—she beat 
Miss Mudford by 6—1, 6—4, and Miss Nuthall by 6—4, 6—2. 
Miss Dorothy Round was our third Singles player, and lost 
a desperate match with Mrs. L. A. Harper, on the post, the 
score in the American lady’s favour being 6—3, 4—6, 9—7. 
It was Miss Round’s first appearance in an international 
match, and hopes are entertained by good judges that she 
will reach the championship class. In the Doubles Mrs. 
D. C. Shepherd Barron and Miss Mudford had the satisfaction 
of beating Mrs. H. Wightman and Miss Sarah Palfrey by 
6—4, 10—8, while Miss Nuthall and Mrs. Whittingstall beat 
Mrs. Wills-Moody and Mrs. Harper by 8—6, 5—7, 6—3. 
Thus the United States won by 5 matches to 2, and the series 
now stands in their favour by 5 rubbers to 4. We should 
equalise matters at Wimbledon next year. 


Ir we are frequently disappointed by the failure of English 
ladies in Singles, at any rate they maintain a high standard in 
Doubles the Doubles game that their foreign competi- 
tors cannot successfully challenge. They won, 
as already noted, both Doubles in the Wightman Cup matches 
and at about the same time Mrs. L. A. Godfree and Miss N. 
Trentham won the Ladies’ Doubles Championship of Germany 
—of which the final was all-British, the runners-up being 
Miss M. Heeley and Miss F. James. This was some consola- 
tion for the comparative failure of our eight representatives in 
the German Singles. This is the third successive year in 
which an English pair have won the Ladies’ Doubles as Miss J. 
Fry and Miss M. V. Chamberlain were successful in 1929, and 
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Mrs. Godfree and Mrs. Holcroft Watson last year. In the 
Spring we had the satisfaction of recording the capture of the 
French Doubles’ Championship by Mrs. Whittingstall and 
Miss Nuthall. Subsequently Mrs. Shepherd Barron and 
Miss Mudford won at Wimbledon—our only win. More 
recently those unofficial tourists in the United States, Mrs, 
Pittman and Miss Ridley, carried off the Doubles at the 
Eastern Turf Courts Championship, played at Rye in New 
York State. Miss Nuthall holds the American Doubles in 
conjunction with Miss S. Palfrey and we are strongly repre- 
sented in this event, which is being played off as we write. 
So although our ladies would appear to have something to 
learn in the matter of tactics in Singles—as Mr. H. W. Austin 
has pointed out in an instructive article in the Evening News— 
they are clearly mistresses of the art of playing together. 


THE Bishop of Exeter (Lord William Cecil) has contributed 
some caustic comments to the Exeter Diocesan Gazette on the 


ticklish question of English manners abroad, 


ae which have long been a vexation to foreigners. 


His Lordship observes :— 


“T am doubtful whether it can be said of an Englishman abroad 
that his manners are above reproach. With a certain type of 
tourist there seems to be a doubt whether foreigners cannot really 
understand English if they would only try, and their ignorance of our 
language is sometimes attributed either to stupidity or to defective 
hearing, with the result that one hears the English tourist sometimes 
shouting at a foreigner. 

“T have heard very sharp things said of the Italian regulations. 
If the Italians like to keep their railway cushions clean by forbidding 
us to put our feet upon them, it is surely an act of insolence to say 
rude things about the Fascists. 

“ Again, if we sometimes resent people, not understanding our 
language, we also forget that many do, and we are apt to discuss, in 
tones too loud and with words too plain, the shortcomings we detect, 
or think we detect, in foreign countries. 


‘* Especially would I ask anybody who is going abroad to be careful | 
how they behave in church. Whether you are Protestant or Catholic, | 


there is no reason why you should not say a prayer in a place where 
people habitually pray. 

“To behave indecorously in a French or Italian Roman Catholic 
Church is clearly as much a breach of the Third Commandment as to 
behave indecorously in an English church.” 


AMERICA’S DEBT TO EUROPE 


WHATEVER may have been the motive of President Hoover’s 
famous ‘‘ gesture whether his purpose was to help a lame 
Europe over a financial style or merely to safeguard American 
interests in German industries—one thing can be affirmed 
about it with absolute certainty. It is not a cure, but only 
a palliative of the distress which called it forth. It only 
touches the fringe of the problem which the enthusiasts at 
first expected it to solve and, at the most, can do no more 
than adjourn a crisis which will inevitably recur when the 
moratorium to which we have all agreed expires. Unless 
it is supplemented, it will prove useless. 

‘“‘ Reparations’ are not really of the essence of the 
difficulty. Europe is quite capable of deciding, without 
American assistance, whether it is expedient, as well as just, 
that Germany should be taxed to pay for wanton damage 
done in an unprovoked war. The real trouble is that Europe 
itself is being heavily taxed in order to pay an annual tribute 
to America. The real burden now depressing European 
and, more particularly, British finances, is the burden of the 
war debt to America; and President Hoover has expressly 
stated that he does not, as at present advised, contemplate 
either the remission or the reduction of that debt. 

Why not? Why does he so ostentatiously turn a deaf 
ear to the arguments of those of his countrymen—many 
bankers and other eminent financiers among them—who 
press for the cancellation of the debt as an act of justice to 
Europe which would bring America advantage ? 

The answer commonly given to that question—and it 
may very well be the correct answer—is that he would like 
to be magnanimous but dares not, being in the position of 
Mr. Spenlow who had “a partner, Mr. Jorkins.” His Mr. 
Jorkins, we are told, is the average voter of the Middle West. 
“We loaned them the money, didn’t we ?” asks that voter ; 
and when the answer is, as it necessarily must be, in the 
affirmative, he infers that there is nothing more to be said 
on the subject. 

But that is a mistake. There is, in fact, a great deal 
more to be said on the subject; and if Mr. Hoover really 
wished to silence the electorate of the Middle West with a 
crushing retort, he would address them somewhat as follows : 

“It is perfectly true that we did lend our European 
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associates this money, and it is a sound general principle that 
people who borrow money should be called upon to repay 
it. But it is not a principle which we ourselves have always 
scrupulously followed. Let us look closely into our own 
financial history. We shall then find that we have, over and 
over again, in the course of the last one hundred and fifty 
years, not only neglected, but absolutely refused, to discharge 
our financial obligations to Europe. Some of those obliga- 
tions may only have been small ones ; but others have been 
large. We no longer possess the data for making out an 
exact account of our indebtedness; but we do know that 
the total amount at issue is enormous, that our repudiations 
began at the time of the War of Independence, and have 
been repeatedly renewed, and that, if all the sums involved 
had been allowed to accumulate at compound interest, the 
total would almost certainly surpass the sum which we are 
now claiming from our European allies. Surely both 
common justice and American honour require that we should 
now pass a sponge over the slate and cry quits.” 

So he might speak. Many of his countrymen would 
applaud him for doing so ; and if the others pressed him with 
a demand for “further and better particulars,” he would 
have no difficulty in giving them. Some of them—but by 
no means all of them—have been published in past numbers 
of The National Review. The rest shall now be added; 
and it will then be seen that America has, in the course of a 
century and a half, failed to repay, or to pay :— 

1. Money which she borrowed from France to finance her 
in the War of Independence. 

2. Money which she undertook to pay to England when 
she signed the Treaty of Versailles—the Treaty by which 
we acknowledged her independence in 1783. 

3. Money borrowed, about ninety years ago, for the 
exploitation of the natural resources of a number of the 
Southern States. 

4. Money borrowed, about sixty years ago, to assist the 
task of reconstruction in the Southern States, after the 
Civil War, and 

5. Money which she received, in excess of the sum 
admittedly due, as the result of the Alabama award. 

The story of the repudiation of the loans raised by the 
Southern States must be fairly familiar to readers of the 
newspapers. It was told, in ample detail, a few years ago, 
in this review. An indignant reference to it always appears 
in the annual report of the Council of Foreign Bondholders. 
Questions are asked on the subject, from time to time, in the 
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House of Commons. A very brief presentation of the 
essential facts will, therefore, now suffice. 

It is not true, as is sometimes erroneously alleged, that 

the loans were raised for the purpose of financing the rebellion 
of the Confederate States. They were all raised—the Council 
of Foreign Bondholders has published a list of twenty-nine 
of them—in times of peace, and for the purposes of peace. 
One of the eleven indebted States offered a compromise 
which her creditors accepted. All the others are in default, 
and have been in default almost ever since they received 
the money. Indeed, they have not only failed to meet 
their obligations, but have repudiated them by legislative 
enactment. 
« Much of the money—nobody knows exactly how much— 
was borrowed in London. ‘“ The States,’ Daniel Webster 
wrote to Messrs. Baring at the time of the flotation of the 
Mississippi loan, ‘‘ cannot rid themselves of their obligations 
otherwise than by the honest payment of their debts” ; 
and there was a time—this fact will be new to most readers— 
when the Federal Government of the United States appeared 
to take that view of the matter. Here is the story as told 
in an American paper, the Manufacturers’ Record : 

During the Civil War, the Confederacy was seeking a large gold 
loan in London. It was thought that the arrangement with English 
bankers had been about completed, and if the money had been pro- 
vided, as was then expected, it would have furnished to the South 
some millions of dollars, which doubtless would have materially affected 
the final result of the war. 

Just before the final closing down of the deal, however, the American 
Minister issued a number of circular letters, afterwards put into pam- 
phlet form, and distributed them among English investors, warning 
them against lending any money to the Confederacy, taking the ground 
that as Mr. (Jefferson) Davis had defended the repudiation of bonds by 
Mississippi, there would be no safety for investors in securities issued 
by the Government over which President Davis presided. 

The publication and the circulation of these letters resulted in the 


bankers withdrawing from the plan upon which they had about agreed, 
and the deal fell through. 


That is important. It shows the Federal Government 
of the United States, not only taking deliberate advantage 
of the dishonesty of its own citizens, but also acknowledging 
the validity of a debt which the Eleventh Amendment to 
the American Constitution had made, and still makes it, 
impossible for the creditors to collect. The inconsistency 
is gross, and it is by no means the only inconsistency which 
one encounters in the chronicles of this branch of American 
finance. The case of Florida, which will also be new to 
most readers, furnishes a very striking one. 
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Florida had two distinct sets of obligations. She borrowed 
money in Europe, in the eighteen thirties, while still a Terri- 
tory, for the purpose of financing banks and insurance offices, 
She borrowed money in America, after she had become a 
State, for the purpose of financing an Indian war. She found 
it, if not impossible, at any rate difficult, to repay either 
loan ; so she repudiated the former on the ground that a 
State could not properly be held responsible for debts con- 
tracted by a Territory, and appealed for indulgence in respect 
of the latter. The attitude of the Federal Government 
towards the two matters may be illustrated by two quotations 
from American authorities. With respect to the former 
debt we read in the Virginia Quarterly Review that “ there 
is not a doubt of her moral and legal obligation,” and that 
“only the shelter of the Eleventh Amendment has given her 
protection.” With regard to the latter, we read in an official 
report of the State Treasurer : 


It may be interesting to note that 132,000 dollars of the bonds 
issued in 1857 by the State of Florida to aid in the suppression of 
Indian hostilities were liquidated in 1902 in the final settlement with 
the United States Government of the Indian War claims, the State 
receiving from the Federal Government at that time the sum of 679,638 
dollars over and above the said bonds, with accrued interest, which 
had been held by the Government during that time. 


That means, of course, that there is a precedent—and a 
fairly recent one—for the recognition of Federal responsibility 
for dishonoured State obligations ; and it is hard to see any 
reason why that precedent should not be followed in the 
Federal Government’s dealings with an embarrassed Europe 
which believed Daniel Webster when he declared so emphati- 
cally that, if any one of the American States did so far forget 
itself as to neglect to pay its debts, there was “ no country 
on earth in which such a proceeding would meet with less 
countenance or indulgence than it would receive from the 
great mass of the American people.” 

Many Americans are anxious to see it followed. America, 
long before the war, was denounced, by an American publicist 
as “a nation of rascals ”’ for not following it. Since the war, 
other Americans have brought the subject up again. Quite 
recently the Scripps-Howard group of newspapers, which are 
published in twenty-five American cities, printed a strong 
leading article on the subject in connection with the funding 
of the war debt: an article which began with the admission 
that ‘‘ the honour of the nation as a whole is involved when 
debts to foreigners are repudiated by any part of it,” and 
ended with a practical proposal : 
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Just recently we lost an excellent opportunity to make good on 
these bonds. In funding the British war debt we did so on a basis 
of the present value of £660,000,000, or a total reduction of £283,000,000, 
which was more than five times the amount of the repudiated bonds 
with interest down to the present day. 


That opportunity, we repeat, was lost, but another opportunity 
is coming soon. While Britain is paying us what she owes, she is 
doing so with audible groans of anguish. France wants a revision, 
and Germany says she cannot pay the reparation called for by the 
Dawes Plan. Sooner or later, therefore, the war debts will be scaled 
down again. 

Then will come our chance. Then we must tell Britain that we will 
accept the repudiated bonds as part payment on her war debts. We 
should accept them at face value, and pay interest to date at the 
rate which we allow on the war debt settlement. 


It is difficult to say exactly what this American obligation 
amounts to. The usual estimate is that about £15,000,000 
was borrowed in Europe and that the accumulated arrears 
of interest would raise the sum now due to approximately 
£75,000,000 ; but the interest thus brought into the account 
is only simple interest. In view of the fact that the default 
was deliberate—that the States have refused to pay a farthing 
even when easily able to pay everything—American honour 
can hardly be satisfied unless compound interest is allowed ; 
and as money invested at 5 per cent. compound interest 
doubles itself in about fourteen years, and as some of these 
debts have been running for nearly a hundred years, and the 
rest for something like sixty years, a careful computation 
might quite possibly show that America owes Europe on that 
score alone more than Europe owes America. 

And even if it did not, the required total could easily 
be made up in other ways: by bringing into the account 
the compromised Beaumarchais loan, which helped to finance 
the War of Independence, the money which was promised, 
but never paid, to Britain by the Treaty of Versailles, and the 
Alabama surplus which America improperly retained. 

The story of the Beaumarchais loan has already been 
told in The National Review. The gist of it, which is all 
that the present argument requires, is this: that a claim 
for 3,600,000 francs was admitted in 1781; that America 
put forward a counter-claim which her own Attorneys-General 
declared to be “not legally sustainable on behalf of the 
United States”; that the haggling continued until 1835, 
when an offer of 800,000 francs in full settlement was accepted. 
It is a sordid story, of which no American can be proud, and 
of which many Americans are ashamed, though the amount 
at issue is not large. Very much larger amounts are involved 
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in the story, equally discreditable to America, of the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

The trouble, in that case, arises over the confiscation by 
the revolutionary Government, in the course of the War of 
Independence, of the estates of a large number of loyalists, 
The Treaty stipulated that Congress should “ earnestly 
recommend it to the legislatures of the respective States” 
to restore all such “estates, rights and properties” to their 
owners, and that no loyalist should “suffer any future loss 
or damage ” on account of his loyalty. And it was as if Mr, 
Spenlow had promised earnestly to recommend it to Mr. 
Jorkins to do something which he knew that Mr. Jorkins 
would be quite certain to refuse to do. 


It was not a very satisfactorily worded clause. There were 
members of both Houses of Parliament who suspected the 
presence of a nigger in the wood pile ; but the British Govern- 
ment met their remonstrances by saying that it had perfect 
confidence in the honesty of the American Government. 
“In all their measures for money, for men,” said Shelburne, 
“they have always used the word ‘ recommendation ’ to the 
provincial assemblies ; and it has always, or at least generally, 
been paid respect to.” ‘‘We must not,” said Pitt, “impute 
to Congress a violence and injustice which decency forbids 
us to suspect.” That satisfied everybody, and the Treaty 
was ratified. 

But the Americans did not consider it indecent to do the 
things which Pitt considered it indecent to suspect them of 
doing. They had left themselves a loop-hole, and they 
promptly slipped through it and escaped their obligations. 
The States ignored the recommendations of Congress; and 
Congress did nothing to prevent further confiscations and 
reprisals. 


Confiscations (writes a Fellow of the University of Pennsylvania) 
still went on actively. Governors of the States were urged to exchange 
lists of the proscribed persons that no Tory might find a resting place 
in the United States ; and in nearly every State they were disfranchised, 
while in many localities they were tarred and feathered, driven from 
town, and warned never to return. . . . A few of the bolder ones who 
attempted to return to their homes, were warned and then attacked ; 
eight being murdered, and the rest fleeing from the country. 


That was a clear breach of a formal undertaking. It 
would have supplied a very good casus belli if England had 
wanted another war. A financial claim could quite properly 
have been based upon it, not only by the dispossessed loyalists 
themselves, but also by the British Government ; and there 
would have been no moral: or legal answer to the claim for 
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two reasons: because a number of loyalists had to be com- 
pensated at the expense of the British, instead of the American 
taxpayer, and because, soon after the War, the Federal 
Government assumed responsibility for the war expenses 
which the separate States had incurred. 

The claim was, in fact, made, and kept alive, though it 
was not pressed. It would obviously have been useless and 
inexpedient to press it during the long continental war in 
which the French Revolution involved us; and after those 
wars were over we were too exhausted to want any more. 
But our Foreign Office did not take the view that the claim 
had lapsed. A descendant of one of the evicted loyalists 
wrote to the Foreign Secretary on the subject in or about the 
year 1889; and the answer which he received was, not that 
the claim was invalid, but that war would be the almost 
certain consequence of any attempt to enforce it. 

It is claimed in America that all such claims were finally 
abandoned by the Anglo-American Treaty of August 18, 
1910. 

That may be so. The Agreement of that date certainly 
did provide that “all claims outstanding between the two 
Governments at the date of the Agreement and originating 
in circumstances or transactions anterior to that date, whether 
submitted to arbitration or not, shall hereafter be considered 
as finally barred.” But the view might very well and very 
properly be taken in America that, though Britain has signed 
away legal rights which could not be pressed without war, 
America’s moral obligation still subsists; and Mr. Hoover 
would have an unanswerable case if he said to those trouble- 
some electors of the Middle West : 

“Gentlemen, we really have behaved very badly in this 
matter. There is no question whatever about it. We failed 
to keep our promises; we refused to pay our debts. The 
amount at issue cannot easily be determined ; but it is very 
large. The confiscated property sold in the State of New 
York alone fetched about £1,250,000. Its value has increased 
enormously since then. I know of one estate which was 
valued a while back at £150,000,000. Honesty—to say 
nothing of idealism—requires us to make restitution of the 
stolen goods. Let us seize the golden opportunity of doing 
the right thing at the hour of Europe’s need.” 

And then, having made that point, he might go on to 
speak of the breach of trust which America committed in 
the Alabama case, which may be summarised as follows : 

The Alabama award held Britain liable for “ direct” 
losses caused to individuals by the depredations of certain 
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specified cruisers named in the judgment, but declared that 
Britain was not liable for “‘ indirect ” losses, or for any losses, 
whether direct or indirect, inflicted by certain other cruisers 
which were also named in the judgment. The damage done 
having been roughly estimated, Britain handed America a 
sum of about £3,000,000, to be applied to this purpose. 

The estimate proved to have been excessive. After every 
one who could establish any claim to compensation had been 
amply compensated, a substantial balance remained in hand ; 
and Congress debated the question: What should be done 
with that balance? A memorable speech was delivered, 
in the course of that debate, by Senator Bayard, who pointed 
out that the Government of the United States held the 
£3,000,000 “‘ solely and simply as the trustees of those in 
whose name they put forward their claim to compensation,” 
and drew the obvious inference that, if any portion of that 
money were retained and applied to any other purpose, 
there would be “a maladministration of the trust,” and 
““a default on the part of the trustee.” Any claims of 
dubious validity, he continued, should be referred to the 
Supreme Court for decision; and he concluded : 

“Suppose ... that there cannot be proven claims 
enough to take this fund, and it is said there is a balance. 
What becomes of the balance? If there be a balance of 
that money to which the owner cannot show his right under 
the Treaty, under the award, it must go back in honour to 
the hand that paid it. We had consented to the abandon- 
ment of our claims to any dollar of that money as a nation, 
and I say that if it remains there for the use of the American 
people as a nation, it remains there as a stain.” 

That was the obvious logic of the case, clearly seen and 
cogently presented by a high-minded American whose name 
is held in honour on both sides of the Atlantic. But Congress 
listened, unmoved, to his arguments. Tempers were high. 
Great Britain was unpopular in the United States. The 
opportunity of picking her pocket was too tempting to be 
resisted ; and Congress decided that the balance to which 
America had no right should be retained and distributed 
among those sufferers from “indirect” losses and those 
victims of the operations of the so-called ‘“ exculpated ” 
cruisers towards whom the Court of Arbitration had expressly 
declared Great Britain to have no liability. If the sum 
thus improperly kept had been invested and allowed to accu- 
mulate at 5 per cent. compound interest, it would now amount 
to rather more than £20,000,000. 

It is not a pretty story. In it, as in all the other stories 
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told in this article, sharp practice seems to be masquerading 
as good business ; and there must be many Americans who 
would like to see their President call new financial methods 
into being to redress the balance of the old. If he did so— 
if his Treasury officials made out as exact an account for him 
as the data available allow—the conclusion would almost 
certainly be established that Europe owes nothing to America, 
but that America owes something to Europe. 

And he need have no fear that Europe would press him 
for the balance. Europe, he might confidently assure the 
Middle West, would be quite satisfied with the cancellation 
of its debt to America and would willingly cry quits in an 
atmosphere of genuine goodwill. 

FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 


WASTING £30,000,000 A YEAR 


A nation’s bill for building is always one of its biggest debit 
items. In Great Britain it runs to between £250,000,000 
and £300,000,000 a year, and is likely, I should say, to increase. 
At any rate the Ministry of Health is busily inciting the 
local authorities to enlarge and expedite their building 
programmes under the Five Year Plan—programmes that 
are already considerably in advance of their normal housing 
output. 

I think, therefore, it is safe to assume that as a nation 
we shall not, for several years to come, be spending less than 
£300,000,000 annually on buildings, and may, if trade revives, 
be spending a good deal more. In this article I want to show, 
first, that 10 per cent. of this sum, or £30,000,000 a year, is 
wasted by bad management, lack of system, and out-of-date 
methods ; and, secondly, that this gigantic and unproductive 
leakage can be, as it should be, stopped. 

As we all have to live in buildings and work in buildings 
the cost of erecting them is the concern of every one of us. 
If there is a needless 10 per cent. added to the cost of all the 
homes in the Kingdom, we pay for it, directly or indirectly, 
in rent. If there is a needless 10 per cent. added to the 
cost of all the factories in the Kingdom, up go our manu- 
facturing costs, and by so much is our capacity to compete 
reduced. If buildings in Great Britain take longer to erect 
than they should, then more interest has to be paid on the 
money borrowed for their construction, and the period within 
which they become dividend-paying properties is correspond- 
ingly delayed. 

If the magnificent activities of the British local authorities 
in clearing away slums and rehousing the poorest-paid workers 
are made unnecessarily expensive, the results are very visible 
both in the rents and the rates. Swollen building costs, 
again, mean that there is often a great hesitation to pull down 
and reconstruct. We go on living in houses and working in 
factories that ought long ago to have been scrapped, partly 
because of the excessive cost of rebuilding. This, in turn, 
reacts upon the professions, trades and crafts that are com- 
prised in the building industry, and a large amount of prevent- 
able unemployment is the consequence. 

I should like to emphasise one or two of these points a 
little more as the closeness of the connection between the 
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building industry, the cost of living and manufacturing 
efficiency is not as clearly realised as it should be. Moreover, 
now is the time to emphasise them, because, more than any 
other industrial country in the world, Great Britain impera- 
tively needs rebuilding. 

From the standpoint of public health, no less than from 
the standpoint of competitive capacity, I should say that 
from a quarter to one-third of all the old workers’ homes 
and factories in the kingdom ought to be, and will have to 
be, pulled down and reconstructed. If expense had not to be 
considered, if what we were after was simply the provision 
of the best and most suitable surroundings for our people 
to live and work in, the whole country at this moment would 
be in a fury of demolition and rebuilding. 

It takes from three to five times as much to house a man 
as it does to erect a factory in which he can work. If we are 
able to reduce the cost of his home by from 10 to 25 per cent. 
—as we can—we shall be saving him something in rent and 
adding substantially to the real value of his wages. The 
standard of living in any country is determined as much by 
the price that has to be paid for the necessities of existence 
as by what the workers receive in wages. In our British 
circumstances I see nothing that would so surely maintain 
the standard of living if wages should unfortunately be 
reduced and augment it if wages remained at their present 
figure, as a lowering of building costs. 

The case is even clearer with our factories. The first 
overhead charge on the cost of production is the building in 
which the manufacturing process, whatever it is, is carried 
on. If the outlay on that building is from 10 to 25 per cent. 
more than it should have been, the manufacturer enters the 
competitive world with that initial and continuing handicap— 
a handicap that shows itself in the proportionately higher 
price he is compelled to ask for every article he sends abroad. 
I do not know a more level-headed man than Mr. Coppock, 
the Secretary of the National Federation of Building Trades 
Operatives. He has estimated in a recent speech that the 
excessive cost of replacement, and the bad lay-out of many 
of the old Lancashire mills, adds about 15 per cent. to the 
price of their exported cotton goods. So much for the action 
and reaction of building costs and building efficiency upon 
output and foreign trade. 

Everyone knows Bush House in the Strand. This famous 
pile was built in four units, the first of which, being strikingly 
monumental, was in a different category from the others. 
Of these three, the first two of which cost something over 
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£200,000 and the third double. On this amount the time of 
construction was: North-West Wing, 10 months; North- 
East Wing, nine months ; South-East Wing, which was, as 
mentioned above, double the size, 10 months. This means 
that, as between the first and the last of these three final 
units, by improved methods and better organisation the 
contractors were able to erect a building twice as large in 
the same time and each unit at a lower unit cost than its 
predecessor. 

Let me give another example or two to show the scope 
that exists throughout the British building industry for 
improved practices. That wonderful edifice, Thames House, 
with which Sir Frank Baines has ennobled the river front at 
Millbank, has cost, I believe, about three shillings per cubic 
foot. The Empire State Building in New York, the tallest 
office building in the world, has cost about three shillings 
and twopence per cubic foot. I should say that the insignifi- 
cant difference holds good for most of the bigger building 
operations in Great Britain and the United States. In other 
words, the variation in costs on either side of the Atlantic is 
slightly under 5 per cent. But while this is so, the American 
workers engaged on the Empire State Building have been 
getting from three-and-a-half to five times the weekly wages 
of the British operatives employed on Thames House. 

This discrepancy in the pay-rolls of the two countries 
holds good through most of the thirty to thirty-five trades 
and sections that operate within the building industry. 
Thus, brickwork in the United States costs about 93s. per 
cubic yard and the men get 5s. 10d. per hour. In England 
it costs less than half that amount, but the men get only 
ls. 8d. per hour. Again, structural steel in America is 350s. 
per ton and the worker gets 4s. 2d. per hour, while in England 
it is 370s. per ton and the worker gets only ls. 5d. per hour. 
Broadly speaking, in America 60 per cent. of the cost of a 
building goes in wages and 40 per cent. in material, while 
in England the proportions are exactly reversed, material 
accounting for 60 per cent. of the cost and labour for no more 
than 40 per cent. 

The main reason for all this is that in America waste has 
been pretty well cut out of the building industry. The 
men over there work no harder than ours, their individual 
efficiency and craftsmanship are approximately the same, 
but they receive more mechanical aids in doing their job, 
and, above all, they work under a better system. By a 
better system I mean (1) more flexible and up-to-date building 
laws ; (2) much more give and take and team work between 
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the professions and trades that are engaged in building ; 
and (3) an inestimably greater degree of forethought and 
co-operation during the actual business of construction. 

The building industry is essentially one of ceaseless fluidity : 
new materials, devices, gadgets and constructional methods 
are forthcoming almost daily. To impede in any form this 
healthy inventiveness or to stand in the way of the trial and 
adoption of the various discoveries that flow from it is to 
commit a crime against progress. But it is a crime, I fear, 
that our British building laws and regulations have constantly 
committed in the past and are committing to-day. Building 
in Great Britain is over-officialised. This means that it is 
continually hampered by regulations that are often both 
out-of-date and inflexible and by a widespread confusion of 
conflicting authorities. 

No building in a large town can be begun in Great Britain 
without the drawings being approved (quite rightly) by some 
official body or personage. It may be the District Surveyor, 
it may be the Ministry of Health or the Office of Works, or 
the County Council or the ground landlord. I have known 
of instances where six separate authorities have had to be 
consulted and placated before a decision could be reached as 
to what could or could not be done with a bit of property. 
These authorities are almost wholly unrelated ; each tries to 
do its best according to its own (frequently somewhat ancient) 
lights ; but they all consume time, which is money ; and in 
the famous case of a great store in Piccadilly Circus, while 
one authority sanctioned a certain building, another decided 
that it could not be used when built. 

I have often thought that what the building industry 
most needs is a central body that would do for it what Lloyd’s 
Register does for shipbuilding. Such a body with a consulta- 
tive council attached to it could approve plans (or disapprove 
them with corrective recommendations) in about a sixth of 
the time now spent in running about from one authority to 
another. It could do what has been done almost everywhere 
else except in this country—work out an equitable solution 
of the problem of “ Ancient Lights.” It could clarify and 
modify our building laws and regulations, which, being the 
haphazard growth of many years, are obscure, contradictory, 
extremely expensive to observe, and almost humorously 
lacking in uniformity. When once this central body had 
assented to the plans of any building its visa could not be 
questioned by any subordinate official or authority anywhere ; 
and being in close and systematic touch with representative 
experts of all the sections of the industry it would be alive to 
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modern methods and processes and competent to annul obso- 
lete regulations and to frame new ones that would keep the 
technique of building from ever becoming too stereotyped. 

That may be somewhat of a dream of the future, but it is 
an objective that all of us who are interested in the building 
industry must keep in view. Meanwhile the revision of 
the London Building Act which is now under consideration 
ought to mark a substantial step towards the modernisation 
of our building code throughout the L.C.C. area. I am san- 
guine that there may emerge from it a model set of laws and 
regulations that other parts of the country will be glad to 
copy. In any case the necessity for a thorough overhauling 
of our building laws is more widely recognised to-day than 
ever before. The Ministry of Health has taken up the question 
with laudable vigour; various professional and unofficial 
bodies are at work upon it; I think it may be said that at 
last we are getting down to the root problem of the building 
industry—the reform without which all other reforms are 
either impossible or valueless. 

In the more spacious and less trammelled air of Canada 
and the United States, where experiment is the rule and 
“standing pat” the exception, the building industry has 
known little or nothing of the discouragement and waste 
that are the product of rigid and obsolete regulations. 
Similarly, over there a much greater sense of fraternity and 
co-operative helpfulness exists throughout the trades and 
professions that comprise the industry than has hitherto 
obtained in Great Britain. It is largely since the establish- 
ment of the Building Industry Council of Review in 1929 
that architects, surveyors, contractors, manufacturers and 
the leaders of the various labour groups have begun to consult 
together as members of one great guild. 

Undoubtedly the habit of working in isolated compart- 
ments has been a grievous loss to the industry as a whole. 
Contact between the sections has been casual and unpro- 
ductive. There has been too little examination of common 
problems that can only be solved by common effort. Know- 
ledge, experience, the discovery of new processes and new 
materials have not circulated as they should from end to end 
of the industry and throughout all its thirty-odd sections. 
It is this that very largely accounts for the relative slowness 
with which the use of standardised fittings and materials has 
progressed in Great Britain. Across the Atlantic the huge 
economies in building that come from standardisation are 
well known and have long been practised—mainly because 
in Canada and the United States there is a feeling of unity 
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throughout the industry, and the machinery exists for constant 
discussion and co-operation. I see some welcome signs that 
the old departmentalised exclusiveness is breaking down in 
Britain, too. When it has gone altogether standardisation 
will be merely one of the great benefits that will thereby 
accrue to the industry and to the nation. 

I come now to what is the most serious and tangible 
source of loss in British building operations—the faulty 
methods, the defective organisation, the lack of forethought 
and planning, that are visible in the actual processes of 
construction. To this general statement there are a few 
exceptions among our most up-to-date contractors, but what 
I have said holds good for at least 90 per cent. of building in 
Great Britain, and especially for that very great proportion 
of it which is carried out by public bodies. Yet it was an 
Englishman, then resident in Canada, who first invented 
the modern system, known as the ‘“ Time and Progress 
Schedule,” which to-day governs virtually all building in 
the Dominion and in the United States. 

There is no magic or mystery about the “Time and 
Progress Schedule.” It is simply organised common sense. 
Drawn up before building operations have even begun, it 
provides for the methodical co-operation of all the activities 
necessary for their completion. This implies team-work and 
absolute confidence between owners, architects, contractors, 
surveyors, manufacturers and operatives from the initiation 
of the job to the end. It is then possible to map out in 
advance, and before a sod of earth has been turned, the 
precise quantities of all the materials that will be required 
on any building, great or small; the number of men needed 
to handle them; the date when they should be delivered ; 
the time when one section of the work should be finished 
and another begun, and all the other multitudinous details 
of construction. 

In Britain building is too often a ragged hit-or-miss 
affair. It is a common practice, for instance, to give the 
general drawings of a building to the contractor, but not the 
detailed arrangements—as, for example, piping. The con- 
tractor goes ahead, and then finds he has to cut away his 
brickwork in order to bury the pipes in the walls. There is 
expert and incontestable testimony to the effect that the 
cutting-away process—all of which could be obviated by 
forethought—adds in some cases not less than 30 per cent. 
to the cost of the brickwork. Moreover, the cutting away 
men hinder other sections of the workers on the building, 
more time is lost, and the common spectacle of men without 
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materials or of masses of materials without men again assaults 
one’s sense of efficiency. 

We shall not get speedy and economical building in Great 
Britain until all who are concerned in a given piece of work, 
from the owner and architect to the plumber’s mate, have 
acquired the habit of thinking everything out together, before 
a single brick has been bought, or a single spade stuck in the 
ground. When this is done every constructional job, from 
the building of a cottage to the erection of a Thames House, 
goes forward on a clockwork time-table, smoothly, ex- 
peditiously, step by step, with no hanging about, no hide-and- 
seek games between the men and their materials, no waste 
and no waiting. That, I submit, is the only right, efficient 
and economical method of building. 

We have here before us in Great Britain at this moment a 
marvellous opportunity for demonstrating on a national 
scale the virtues of the “ Time and Progress Schedule ”’ and 
for showing the world that we have not lost our War-time 
gift of organisation. I mentioned at the beginning of this 
article the vast five-year building programmes on which the 
various local authorities have embarked. Some hundreds of 
municipalities and councils, if the past is any guide, will be 
prosecuting their separate, unrelated schemes, bidding against 
one another for materials in a limited market, scrambling 
and pushing, forcing up costs to the utmost the rent-paying 
capacity of the prospective tenants, and adding another 
very real ingredient to the slum clearance problem. 

That is not a situation we should have allowed to run 
wild during the War, nor is there any reason why we should 
allow it to run wild now. It is perfectly practicable to weld 
all these isolated local schemes into one great national plan. 
It is perfectly practicable to set up a central council that 
would have before it the estimates of all the local authorities 
as to the quantities of materials called for by their programmes 
—so many miles of piping, so many millions of bricks, so 
many tons of slate, so much cement, so many feet of timber, 
so much glass, steel, metal work, and so on. All these 
requirements can be forecast with remarkable accuracy, and 
a central council such as I have imagined, adding all the items 
together, would quickly form a clear picture of the building 
materials needed by the country during the next five years. 
On that basis it could approach the manufacturers with offers 
of five-year contracts that would stabilise prices and ensure 
a continuity of employment to the 150,000 or so members 
of the building trades who are now out of work. 

The effect of such a plan upon the whole building industry 
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has been justly likened to the effect of an Admiralty order 
for a Dreadnought on the fortunes of a pre-War shipyard. 
It would enable manufacturers to go ahead in absolute 
security and to work to a fixed time-table of production. 
Employment would be regularised ; prices would be lowered 
and still show at the end of the period a greater profit; the 
“Time and Progress Schedule ” could be insisted upon in every 
building operation ; the great economy of standardised fittings 
and accessories in the interiors of the houses could be applied 
on an unprecedented scale ; wages (as they should be) could 
be higher ; and yet at the same time the ultimate cost of the 
houses would be so reduced that at last we should have 
attained the goal of all these building programmes—the 
provision of homes for the workers at rents the workers can 
afford. 

But even more would have been achieved than that— 
the entire British building industry would have received 
precisely that impetus towards the modernisation of its 
methods which is all it needs to save time and money for its 
clients, to stimulate an immense demand for its services, and 
so to re-establish itself in a lasting prosperity. 


ALFRED C. Bossom. 
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LORD SALISBURY’S LIFE 


Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury, 1880-1886. Vol. III. 
By Lady Gwendolen Cecil. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
Ltd., 21s.) 


Tue lives of men who have played great parts in the history 
of their times always have an absorbing interest, not only 
for those who lived in their day, but also for those who 
follow. And this is the more marked when, as in the present 
case, the hero of a biography is a man not only of world fame, 
but of great personal distinction, and above all one who 
kept himself withdrawn from publicity in all the details of 
his private life. 

Lady Gwendolen Cecil, the second of Lord Salisbury’s 
two daughters, has, in this her third volume, shown how a 
fascinating description may be written of an intensely reserved 
man which yet violates no canon of his own fastidious taste. 
It is a very remarkable performance. Lady Gwendolen has 
told us just as much as serves to give the sketch of her model, 
just so much as a guest staying at Hatfield for a couple of 
week-ends might have learned of Lord Salisbury’s private 
life had he happened to sit near his host or hostess, or to find 
himself in a group of the family, listening to their talk some 
time during the visit. She has done more than this, of 
course, on the public side of her father’s life; but on the 
family and social side, the reader of this book may find that 
he has spent a most stimulating visit to Hatfield at a time 
when Lord and Lady Salisbury were at the height of their 
power, and when their remarkable sons and daughters were 
growing into men and women. 

This volume of the biography deals with the important 
years 1880-1886, years which saw the defeat of the Con- 
servatives in 1880, the death of Lord Beaconsfield in 1881, 
and the commencement of Lord Salisbury’s Leadership in 
that year. To those who remember his unquestioned and 
dominating position in the °90’s it is strange to hear of the 
doubts reflected in 1882 on his capacity to inspire the country, 
doubts which led, at first, to his only having the Conservative 
leadership in the House of Lords. In the end this aloof, 
reserved aristocrat, who was only partially welcomed at the 
commencement of his Premiership, secured the suffrages of 
his countrymen in a way no other Prime Minister has done 
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since his retirement. ‘“‘ We feel safe when Lord Salisbury 
is there,” was a commonplace of speech in the years between 
1886 and 1900. 

What was the secret of this influence ? How did the little 
advertised qualities of the Leader become known to the 
electorate ? It is difficult to say how these things happen, 
but it is certain that such single-minded and unremitting 
work as Lord Salisbury did for his country, when accompanied 
—as it was in his case—with good judgment, do ultimately 
become known and, being very rare, are appreciated. The 
“ancient sacrifice’ still stands and is still accepted, and 
unswerving and devoted service holds power now, as formerly. 
But not without the accompaniment and constant use of 
worldly gifts. Dr. Jowett used to say that there was impiety 
in praying for something that the petitioner did not work 
with all his might to attain. We may be sure that Lord Salis- 
bury was never guilty of this impiety, for his life is a record 
of arduous and admirably directed work. He would have 
been the last man to claim that good intentions were of any 
value unsupported by judgment and constant effort. He 
did not admire those seekers after the moon who are always 
with us. ‘‘ Do away with war,” he said to Mr. Stead, who 
came to ask him to join some League or other for preventing 
war, “abolish war. You might as well try to abolish Death.” 
He went so far as to define quixotry as “a display of moral 
vanity masquerading as virtue,’ and he utterly condemned 
“the cruelty involved in an indulgence by the trustees of 
power in either of these falsities at a nation’s cost.” He 
insisted on the moral obligation of clear vision—“ to defend 
a bad policy as an ‘ error of judgment ’ does not excuse it— 
the right functioning of a man’s judgment is his most funda- 
mental responsibility’ (our italics). He laboured all his life 
to ensure peace in the world, and more than once was a 
factor in averting conflict between the nations of Europe ; 
but his views were severely practical, devoted to the situation 
in hand, and while he viewed the distant horizon with a clear 
eye, he kept his mind on the immediate steps and on the day’s 
march, eschewing loose language and the blinding imagery 
of the phrase makers. 

Lady Gwendolen has not so much told us as shown us all 
this. From her we see the prodigious energy and great practical 
competence of Lord Salisbury. He was always—both in and 
out of office—at work. No part of a political leader’s duties 
were neglected. He was always “ at home ”’ to his colleagues. 
He saw the editors of leading Conservative papers and con- 
fided his plans to them so that, even when secrecy was 
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required, they should not be astray. He studied the estimates 
and returns at the Conservative central office, and kept in 
close touch with the wire-pullers, with whom he worked in 
perfect harmony. He incessantly entertained the members 
of his party at Hatfield, and if he did not always recognise 
them, it is only fair to say that he did not always recognise 
his sons. 

But while he worked at party matters with unremitting 
energy and watched the stress of all who form the structure 
of party, he did not take his views of the electors from Con- 
servative agents or parliamentarians ; indeed, we are told 
that he never allowed himself to be guided by them. The 
view of the “ specialised class” in the central office repre- 
sented to him only the mentality of the wire-puller, and, 
says Lady Gwendolen, “ he declared it to be the greatest of 
mistakes to identify this with the mentality of the electorate 
at large,” a saying of his may here be repeated, which Lady 
Gwendolen Cecil omits, “‘ The two classes of experts most 
ignorant of their jobs are grooms and political agents.” 
That being his view, he went elsewhere for a knowledge of 
opinion, seeking information beyond the ordinary channels 
available to a politician in London, for he thought that “ the 
columns of the metropolitan Press, the agitations of the 
lobbies, the gossip of clubland, or the manufactured propa- 
ganda which filled his post-bag, were useless for this purpose.” 
But while speaking on tour he “ would engage in talk with 
provincial leaders on their social and business, as well as their 
political, affairs ; would pick up in passing significant items 
of information ; would note the reception given to arguments 
or allusions deliberately introduced into his speeches with 
that object.” 

In this volume there is much evidence of the attention 
that Lord Salisbury paid to public opinion. He always 
respected it, not that he allowed it to affect his own. He 
claimed, as he gave, liberty to his followers—but the state of 
public feeling showed him what he could or could not do. 
His own views were never even deflected by those of his 
colleagues—indeed, he could not understand grown men 
changing their views on essentials if they had once carefully 
considered and made up their minds about them. 

Perhaps the most striking thing in Lady Gwendolen’s 
account of her father is her picture of his tolerance for the 
freedom of others. Himself not a man tolerant of ideas of 
ali and any kind, he had, nevertheless, the very widest view 
of the necessity for personal liberty. Personal liberty, he 
held, should be as complete as is compatible with general 
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comfort, and he had the greatest horror of the modern political 
view that everyone should be regimented by what he called 
“the great modern dictator—the inspector—an image made 
of wood and clothed with Red Tape, who has been set up by 
this generation in a Temple.” In Lord Salisbury’s view, the 
constant enemy was “the doctrinaire theorist who, in his 
eyes, remained through all changes of conditions the pre- 
eminent and permanent foe of a sane social and political 
system.” And this view of liberty he carried into family 
life. It was almost impossible to get advice from him except 
very indirectly, although sometimes, if one were obviously 
floundering and seeking for something solid to stand upon, 
he would give help, very indirectly and gently. On one 
occasion one of his daughters-in-law was in a state of rebellion 
about the Public School system, and the supposed obligation 
to send boys to places where they were unlikely either to be 
well-educated or happy. She confided her disbelief in these 
institutions to the sympathetic ear of Lord Salisbury, who, 
while agreeing with much that she said, thought that this was 
an occasion when general custom should be adhered to. He 
therefore summed up his own view as follows: “ It is a con- 
vention to send boys to these places. People always ask 
what school a man was at, but,” lowering his voice con- 
fidentially, “‘no one ever asks how long they stay there. 
If G. doesn’t like Winchester you can take him away.” His 
sympathy for young people made him go into a matter of 
this kind with a full understanding of the mother’s revolt 
against tradition when applied to her own child. He always 
laid the utmost possible stress on the mother’s réle, answering 
an eager young relative who had got hold of some educational 
stunt with the firm assertion that what mattered to a child 
was its mother. Lady Gwendolen gives an excellent picture 
of his relations with his own children and his belief in the 
necessity for independence of mind. His respect for youthful 
personality was intense, and he would never hurt a child’s 
a if he could help doing so, as the following tale will 
show. 

During the Dreyfus Case, when, as readers of The National 
Review may remember, a leading part was taken by the 
Editor in educating the British public, one of Lord Salisbury’s 
grandsons, a boy of four, who was also Mr. Maxse’s nephew, 
became an ardent Dreyfusard. Lord Salisbury, who did not 
know this, happened one day to make a joke on the subject, 
and was greatly surprised when a scarlet-faced and weeping 
child flung himself upon him, saying with passionate vehem- 
ence : “ I won’t have you laugh about it.” The child’s mother 
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rushed to the rescue, to be addressed by her father-in-law 
with an apology. ‘I had no idea I should hurt G.’s feelings.” 
He was amused, of course, but much more concerned than 
entertained by the incident. And here may be quoted one 
more story about his feeling for young people, his desire that 
they should be happy and his noticing eye for their moods, 
“T am afraid that M. is bored at Hatfield,” he said gloomily 
one day about a much-loved young relative then in the first 


flush of a triumphant and rather riotous first season. ‘‘ Well, 
you see,” said one who was present, “M. likes throwing 
apricots.” ‘The apricot season is very short,” was Lord 


Salisbury’s depressed rejoinder. 

But if he respected the liberty of others of all ages, freedom 
was to be complete for him as well as for them, and he allowed 
no encroachments. 

He was, himself, not to be persuaded (or coaxed) into 
reading an author he did not want to read or hearing a piece 
of music he did not like. “ Hatfield is Gaza, the capital of 
Philistia,” he said firmly to a young relation whom he sus- 
pected of an intention to educate him in modern Art, and no 
persuasion would make him open a book the idea of which he 
disliked. He wouldn’t read Thackeray—he had tried and 
disliked Vanity Fair. “I know it would be Swinky,”’ he 
said. ‘‘ What is Swinky ?” said an inquirer. ‘A word we 
used at Eton for a stuffy room,” he answered. Nothing 
would induce him to read certain books, and when he did 
open the modern politico-cum-highbrow work he was apt to 
explode. One such explosion occurred over a book of Essays 
by Lord Haldane, where claims were made for education 
which Lord Salisbury thought ridiculous. He used to reflect 
with great satisfaction that Joseph Chamberlain, whose gifts 
(and absence of cant) he admired, had never been to a Public 
School or University, and refused to be depressed when one 
of his family unearthed a tale to the effect that Mr. Chamber- 
lain had once won a Latin prize! 

All these humours were the surface of him and added 
unexpectedness to the other pleasures of intercourse with a 
mind and personality so distinguished that it was impossible 
for anyone not to feel privileged when in his presence. To bea 
member of his family was to be under his protection, and he 
accorded a latitude to those connected with him that was 
not always conceded to strangers. On one occasion a very 
pushing lady had insisted on making his acquaintance at a 
party and had talked to him all the evening with great 
freedom about himself and his children. The next morning 
at breakfast he let himself go. The offender was “ all brass ”’ ; 
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she had a “ glass stomach so that she could show the digestive 

rocess,’ etc. A relative, anxious to be charitable, said : 
** But Mrs. X. is no worse than Zenobia, whom you often see.”’ 
“ Zenobia,” said Lord Salisbury, with an air of finality, “ is 
a relation.” 

These stories are the slight and picturesque details of a 
great man’s personality in his intercourse with his family and 
friends. They served to make daily life in his house a per- 
petual joy. But along with the wit and the humour, always 
felt though all unseen and never openly alluded to, were the 
great and high qualities of mind and character which formed 
him and which are so well described in this book. 

It is impossible to think of him without thinking of the 
deep patriotism and the high service rendered as the due of 
his Queen and country by one who ever remained humbly 
aware of the great and unseen forces which stand above and 
outside our knowledge. His daughter understood him, and 
in this volume we catch the very aspect of his presence and 
may feel that we have once more been in that high company. 


VIOLET MILNER. 


ALSACE TO-DAY 


Tue frontier land of Alsace is like a pulse in Europe at the 
present time. It is throbbing with anxiety. No one can 
stay there and talk to local officials, industrialists, or Univer- 
sity professors without discovering a profound lack of con- 
fidence, and a fear that another war will break out in 1932 
or 1933, either in central Europe, or in Poland, which may 
involve the unfortunate inhabitants who live under the 
shadow of the Vosges in yet another conflagration. 

Those who cross the Rhine frequently know Germany 
from the inside. The students who come to the University 
of Strasbourg from Czechoslovakia, Poland, Bulgaria, Turkey, 
Roumania and Yugoslavia, all report intense unrest and fear 
of another war. No one always living in England, and never 
going abroad, can imagine the change in the spirit of the 
people in Central Europe during the last two or three years. 

Alsatians, like our own fellow-countrymen, are most 
anxious to avoid war. They and their forefathers have 
suffered too much to be bellicose. Their fertile lands, which 
lie between the Rhine and the Vosges, have been battlefields 
for over 2,000 years. 

Memories of war are present in every corner of this pictur- 
esque country. Thus I went into a shop at Wissembourg 
to buy some picture postcards, and was offered old stock 
showing German soldiers drilling on the barrack square. 
Memorials close by record how in 1793 the town was seized 
by the Allies, and how in 1870 it was invaded by the Prussians. 
The German fortifications around Strasbourg still stand, 
although part of the ground is being used for working-class 
houses, and some of the gun-emplacements have been con- 
verted into allotment gardens. A wayside memorial records 
how a peasant had been shot on the spot in the early days 
of 1914. 

In fact, you cannot get away from the war atmosphere. 
When I met in a train to Metz an extremely prosperous 
director of a big iron and steel company, he revealed that 
from 1914 to 1918 he had been compelled to fight in the 
German Army, but as he was an Alsatian, was not allowed 
to take a commission. He held the position of Sergeant- 
Major in the German Field Artillery. 

I asked him whether he had suffered in any way from 
lack of food or serious discomfort, when he was in the Ypres 
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Salient opposite to the British Army. He replied with a 
twinkle : 

** You see they would never trust me to be near the guns, 
and I never fired a shot myself. I was always put in charge 
of the transport and baggage well behind, and so I took 
care that my little crowd had plenty to eat and drink. At 
the end of October, 1918, we were not far from Laon, when it 
was clear that the morale of our fellows was broken. So 
I commandeered a staff car, and with one or two Alsatian 
friends we left the front a few days before the Armistice, and 
motored comfortably back to Strasbourg.” 

This conversation is quoted because it is so typical of the 
average attitude of an Alsatian towards the world in general. 
As a race they are extremely clever. Many have a keen eye 
to the main chance, and as a result industries are prospering 
and the general standard of life is a good deal higher than 
in the rest of France. In fact, whether they belong to 
Germany or France, the average Alsatian will look after 
himself first, and will fight hard for his own interests in a 
shrewd manner. 

As this ex-Sergeant Major was clearly a man holding a 
very responsible position in industry, and a student of inter- 
national politics, I asked him for his opinion as to whether 
the League of Nations and such efforts would succeed in 
maintaining peace. He was very ready to talk, and handed 
me the volume of German memoirs which he was reading, 
saying : 

“You will see from this book how I am always endeavour- 
ing to understand the Teutonic mentality. I have to go 
to Germany at least once a week, and at rock-bottom I do 
not think they have changed at all since 1914. Personally, 
I am making all my business plans on the assumption that 
there will be another war in Europe in 1933.” 

I asked him in which country he expected the outbreak 
would occur, and he continued : 

“* We all believe here that there is a secret understanding, 
if not an actual Treaty, between Russia and Germany. 
The former will provide shells, poison gas and munitions of 
all kinds, which are to-day being manufactured in immense 
quantities. Germany will provide millions of well disciplined 
and well drilled men, and what is more important, military 
leadership. I anticipate that the trouble will first break 
out either in Poland, or in Central Europe where our friends 
are naturally concerned at the close commercial under- 
standing between Germany and Austria.” 

This expression of opinion I quote, not because this 
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business man can be regarded in any sense as a prophet, but 
because his views are so typical. 

Another day I was privileged to travel round the Port 
of Strasbourg. This has increased in a remarkable manner 
under French administration. The traffic in 1913, when 
Alsace was, of course, part of Germany, amounted to nearly 
two million tons. It naturally decreased considerably during 
the War and immediately afterwards, but the French then 
set to work to improve the docks, rebuild the factories, and 
to improve facilities in every way. By 1926 the traffic had 
reached 33 million tons, and last year nearly six million tons. 

Strasbourg is now the fourth largest port in France, and 
has direct access by river and canal with the North Sea and 
the Mediterranean. It is a striking example of the post-war 
efficiency of France. 

But even in the peaceful surroundings of the Port, as we 
passed mammoth barges flying the flags of various nations, 
the thought of war was never far away. Our guide pointed 
to a wooden warehouse on one bank, and to a new building 
in reinforced concrete on the other. He explained the 
contrast in the following words : 

*““When the Germans were here, they would not allow 


us to put up any permanent warehouses of any kind, as they . 


might interfere with the field of fire from their guns. We 
pointed out the dangers of wooden buildings, but the rule 
was inflexible. To-day the French administration are ready 
to take risks, and are allowing us to pull down the old- 
fashioned pre-War timber warehouses and replace them with 
concrete buildings.” 

Later the same note of taking risks occurred, as we visited 
a new dock surrounded by storeplaces for petrol and oil, 
and our escort remarked : 

“* Of course, it is much wiser to place all this inflammable 
stuff in its own area, but it would be seriously exposed to 
aeroplane attack if peace does not continue. For there, 
just across the Rhine, very close indeed, is Germany.” 

I looked in the direction in which he was pointing, and 
there across the swirling water, only a few hundred yards 
away, were the well-built houses, bright with red roofs, of 
a prosperous German village. 

A glimpse of the German point of view was obtained 
during a visit to Kembs in Alsace, which is the scene of one 
of the most ambitious electrical schemes in Europe to-day. 
Here the Rhine is being harnessed so as to provide electric 
current for the City of Paris hundreds of miles away. The 
engineers spoke to me of the possibility of even supplying 
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the current to the South of England, and carrying it across 
the Channel. A gigantic dam is being built across the Rhine, 
not far from the Swiss frontier. 

Already the enterprise has cost 250,000,000 francs ; there 
are at work 3,000 workmen and 400 engineers; and the 
concrete works are so huge that they reminded me of several 
Wembley Stadiums assembled together. Looking down from 
the top of one, above the turbines, was like gazing upon 
Victoria Street from the top of the tower of Westminster 
Cathedral. 

The idea of this gigantic project dates from over twenty 
years ago, when M. René Loechlin gave a lecture on the 
subject at Mulhouse, but no progress whatsoever was made 
so long as Alsace was part of Germany. Although the Rhine 
possesses, between Basle and Strasbourg, power estimated 
to be as much as 900,000 horse-power, German opposition 
to transforming this latent force into electric current was 
too powerful. The owners of coal mines in Germany success- 
fully prevented any attempt being made to harness the 
Rhine in spite of many petitions presented by business men 
in Mulhouse asking for electric power to be provided. 

The whole situation changed at the end of the War. 
The President of the Chamber of Commerce of Mulhouse, 
Mr. Daniel Meig, on behalf of the business community, 
persuaded those responsible for the Treaty of Versailles to 
insert clauses which would enable the power of the Rhine 
to be captured for industry. The Peace Treaty gives France 
the exclusive right to the electric power produced, but the 
whole of the work is subject to the control of the Central 
Commission for the Navigation of the Rhine. 

The controversy between those who advocate a “ free 
Rhine,”’ and those in favour of a ‘‘ harnessed Rhine,” has 
been extremely acrimonious since then. Both Germans and 
the Swiss have conducted vigorous propaganda against the 
projects. In spite of all, France has gained her own way, 
and, all being well, there will be a triumphal opening of the 
new power stations at Kembs in October, 1932. This success 
has produced a good deal of heartburning among France’s 
commercial competitors in Germany and Switzerland. 

The huge barrage is actually being constructed by engineers 
and workmen, as part of the reparations given to France, 
and therefore the undertaking is in the hands of a German 
contractor under the supervision of the French engineers. 

I was allowed to cross the barrage up to the spot where 
a swing bridge will be placed in position within the next few 
months. The entrance was guarded, and special passes had 
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to be shown. The German workmen cast many curious 
glances at the stranger who had been allowed the exceptional 
privilege of coming within the barriers. Apparently there 
is little intercourse between the two nations. The French 
workmen all live in new hutment towns which have been 
constructed on the Alsatian side of the Rhine, while a ferry 
has been attached to an overhead cable, so that the German 
labourers may cross back each night to their own homes in 
Germany. 

Apart from such industrial growth, two other powerful 
influences at work to-day in the frontier country of Alsace 
must be mentioned, the one religious and the other academic. 

Before and during the War the clergy were among the 
most stalwart supporters of the demand that the lost pro- 
vinces should return to France. The story of the Abbé 
Wetterlé, whose death occurred during this summer, is 
worth telling as an example of the courage of the Roman 
priests. He was born at Colmar on April 2nd, 1861, and 
decided in his youth to become a monk. But the Dominicans, 
with whom he made his novitiate, were driven from France 
by the decress of Jules Ferry. He went with his monastic 
superiors to Spain, but owing to ill-health, was unable to 
enter the Order and returned to Alsace. He became a priest 
in 1885, and after a few years in Paris and in Rome, the 
Parish of St. Joseph of Mulhouse was entrusted to him in 
1890. He then commenced an active campaign against 
Germany retaining Alsace, and, becoming editor of one of 
the most influential daily papers, he rapidly came to the front 
of the political stage. He entered the Reichstag in 1898, 
and his pro-French views were so outspoken that he was 
seized by the German police and was sent to prison in 1909. 
During the War he was one of the most active persons in 
favour of Alsace being returned to the mother country. 
After the Armistice he became a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, but health made it impossible for this brave old 
man to play a considerable part in recent events. 

He was no doubt grieved at many incidents. The 
anti-clerical policy of M. Herriot in the schools inevitably 
alienated many of the clergy. It must never be forgotten 
that Alsace is an intensely religious country. One Sunday 
morning I visited a number of churches in Strasbourg one 
after the other. The Protestant Temple; the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral where the sermon was in French; the 
fashionable Roman Catholic Church, where the sermon was 
in German ; and the church in the poorer quarter, where the 
preacher was speaking in the Alsatian patois—all were 
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crowded to the doors. In such a religious atmosphere it is 
folly to introduce secular politics too violently. 


Fortunately the new Prefect of Bas-Rhin, M. Roland- 
Marcel, who was formerly the Director of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris, is a man of tact, ability and charm. His 
appointment has coincided with a number of administrative 
changes which are already proving to be of real benefit to 
Alsace, especially in recognising the strength of religious 
feeling. 

The second powerful influence at work to-day is that of 
the University of Strasbourg. This is the intellectual centre 
of Alsace, and its progress since its return to the Mother 
country has been remarkable. After the War there were 
only 1,500 students. The University was immediately 
reorganised on a French model. Several of the Alsatian 
professors who had lectured in German Universities were 
taken on the staff. Rapidly the numbers increased, prin- 
cipally owing to the support given by students of Alsatian 
origin. 

There are to-day Faculties of Letters, of Law, of Medicine, 
of Science, and also two separate Faculties of Catholic 
Theology and Protestant Theology. Last year the number 
of students reached a total of 3,138, of whom nearly 1,000 
came from foreign countries. Looking through a list of the 
nationalities of various students in the Faculty of Letters 
only, I noticed that 23 came from England, 20 from Poland, 
16 from Roumania, seven from Germany, and a number 
from Belgium, Lithuania, Esthonia, Norway, Cochin-China, 
Palestine, as well as from Russia and the United States. 
The foreign students in the Faculty of Catholic Theology 
chiefly came from Roumania, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and 
Poland. 


There are frequent meetings of these students held in 
the cheerful surroundings of the Maison de la Jeune Alsace. 
This house exemplifies in itself the change from German to 
French influence. Up to 1918 it was used as a club for German 
students. In the corner of the principal hall, where dinners 
and drinking parties were held, there was a vomitorium. 
This was surrounded by a brass rail fixed at a convenient 
height so that the students could support themselves on it 
in the same way as a seasick traveller leans over the rail 
of a ship! Boards, on which were painted the names of 
students who had shown exceptional capacity to hold liquor, 
were also found. All this orgy of drinking has, of course, 
now entirely disappeared. The French students live a 
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healthy life with a certain amount of football and tennis, 
and long tramps in the Vosges on Sundays. 

Whatever test is applied, it will be found that Alsace 
has made remarkable progress since the province was regained 
by France. A recent census revealed the marked increase 
of population during the past few years, especially in the 
industrial centres. This is largely due to the steady increase 
of births as compared with deaths, and to the success of the 
campaign against infantile mortality. 

Alsace to-day, in spite of the industrial crisis and the unrest 
in central Europe, is commercially prosperous, intellectually 
active, steadily increasing in population, and profoundly 
religious. Alsace is, in fact, an outstanding example of the 
value of giving a cultured and energetic race freedom to 
develop under the tricolour. 

B. 8. TOwNnRoE. 


CLOSER UNION IN EAST AFRICA 


THE day is coming when ordinary educated opinion in England 
must take a closer interest in the Empire in Africa, if orderly 

litical and economic progress is to be maintained in the 
central belt of that Continent. For the time being other and 
more insistent problems are knocking at our doors, and influ- 
ence on African affairs is left partly to those who have made 
them a special study and partly to certain traditional waves 
of feeling which have always swayed English opinion on the 
government of backward races. By the great majority even 
of public men and women Africa’s special problems are little 
understood, and for some years drift has been the chief 
characteristic of Imperial policy in the African Dependencies. 

In East Africa, at any rate, this policy of drift or laissez- 
faire cannot continue much longer without serious results— 
for two reasons. The first is economic. In all three East 
African Territories the cost of government and of communica- 
tions, including Railways and Ports, is very high. The area 
to be administered is vast, the population sparse. The exports 
are practically entirely agricultural, and for the most part 
low-priced. The two most valuable products, coffee and 
cotton, are confined to certain areas, and, of the two, cotton 
at least has experienced a very disabling fall in price. The 
effect upon the finances of all three Territories is grave. 
Tanganyika is at present the hardest hit, but Kenya and 
Uganda are also suffering from heavy depression. In all 
alike, as in the West African Colonies, the revenue is falling 
below the cost of administration and of the various Govern- 
ment services, educational, medical agricultural—to say 
nothing of communications and public works—and all have 
a serious economic problem to face. Enthusiasts for African 
progress are apt to discuss that subject in terms of policy 
without regard to the essential factor of finance. The Raj 
in India too long neglected economic factors in the pursuit 
of efficient administration and a perfected machine of govern- 
ment. There is time to avoid the same mistake in East, as 
in West, Africa ; but, if it is to be avoided, the economic 
basis of government must receive a meed of attention which 
has not been bestowed upon it in the past. 

The second reason is political, The main cause of the 
drift which has characterised Imperial policy in East Africa 
during recent years is the gulf between the more articulate 
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English opinion on East African development and the opinion 
of our own people on the spot. It is time for both to realise 
that neither can force its solution upon the other and that 
compromise is the only road to peaceable and orderly progress, 
The views of the Secretary of State for the Colonies cannot be 
long or effectively imposed upon English colonists against 
their consent. There are no British troops in East Africa; 
and even if there were, they could not be used to keep 
our colonists in subordination to a constantly changing 
bureaucracy of Civil Servants. On the other hand, there is 
a limit to the freedom which even the most insubordinate 
of colonists can claim as against the Imperial Government, 
for without our moral and material support, colonisation 
would at present be faced with an impossible task. Com- 
promise and co-operation are therefore desirable from both 
standpoints. They are, indeed, imperative—but so far from 
being nearer of attainment, they are at the present moment 
further to seek than ever. 

Unless reasonable English opinion can be brought to deal 
with this situation in both its economic and political aspects, 
serious trouble lies ahead. It is therefore high time that a 
moderate body of opinion were educated, formed and led; 
and material of a better kind for shaping reasonable judgments 
than any available in the past is now fortunately seeing the 
light. The Colonial Office has recently issued a considerable 
volume entitled “ Papers Relating to the Question of the 
Closer Union of Kenya, Uganda and the Tanganyika Terri- 
tory.” * Amongst these papers are despatches from the 
Governors of the three territories, an aide-mémoire from the 
German Government, a second despatch from the Governor 
of Kenya as High Commissioner for Transport in Kenya and 
Uganda, and a despatch from the Government of India. This 
publication is extremely opportune. The views of the various 
Governments in India have always been accessible to the 
public during recent discussions of Indian affairs; but in 
regard to East Africa no such documents have hitherto been 
produced. On that part of the Empire we have had in pro- 
fusion the views of Commissions and Committees and visiting 
enquirers of various kinds, but never the views of those 
actually responsible for administration. The new departure 
is all to the good, and no one anxious to think or speak with 
knowledge on East African problems can afford to leave these 
documents unread. 

On the actual question of Closer Union the despatches 
deal mainly with the “‘ Statement of the Conclusions of His 
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Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom as regards 
Closer Union in East Africa,” published as a White Paper * 
in June, 1930. The Governors of Kenya and Uganda strongly 
advocate Closer Union, but on the lines sketched in Sir Samuel 
Wilson’s Report} rather than on those set out in the Con- 
clusions of the British Government. The Governor of 
Tanganyika and the Government of India are opposed to it 
in any form. These opinions are now under reference to a 
Joint Committee of the two Houses of Parliament appointed 
“to consider the Reports on Closer Union in East Africa 
(Cmd. 3234 and Cmd. 3378), together with the statement of 
the Conclusions of His Majesty’s Government (Cmd. 3754), 
and to report thereon.” The Committee has been sitting 
under the Chairmanship of Lord Stanley of Alderley since 
December, and has heard a great deal of evidence from 
representatives of the different communities in East Africa, 
as well as from interested persons in this country and repre- 
sentatives of the Government of India. Two Governors, 
Sir Donald Cameron and myself, have also given evidence. 
To judge from the Press reports, which have been full, this 
enquiry has travelled a good way beyond the terms of 
reference and has taken much time. It is not yet known 
whether the Committee will be able to report before the 
prorogation this year. No time expended in taking evidence 
and in shaping the Report will, however, be wasted if the 
Committee gives birth at long last to a reasonable central 
judgment on East African affairs and thus smooths, instead 
of blocking, the path to constitutional change by general 
consent. It is unhappily confronted with a situation of 
considerably difficulty ; but we have no doubt that the diffi- 
culty can be overcome. 

By its terms of reference, already quoted, it is called upon 
to consider, not only the White Paper of 1930, but the Hilton 
Young and Wilson Reports. The history of the two most 
recent of these three State papers, the Wilson Report and the 
“Conclusions ”’ issued last year, is illuminating. The Wilson 
Report did not pretend to be more than the outline of a system 
of closer union ; it required elucidation and amplification in 
many essential points. But it had two outstanding merits. 
The first of these was the establishment by agreement of a 
High Commissioner with a Legislative Council on which all 
three Territories were equally represented, the High Com- 
missioner having on it a strong official majority. The second 
was the abandonment by the European elected members of 
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the Kenya Legislature of their demand for an elected majority 
in their own Council. When the present Government took 
office it seemed likely that the opportunity thus presented 
would be used ; but other views prevailed, and the “ State. 
ment of Conclusions” issued last year seemed to register 
an intention of imposing closer union on terms of a very 
different character. The agitation which it produced in 
Kenya was therefore not unnatural, for the White Paper of 
1930 could be regarded with some reason as inconsistent, not 
merely with the Wilson Report, but with previous Imperial 
undertakings in the White Papers of 1923 and 1927 ; and it 
has long been evident that the “‘ Conclusions ”’ can never be 
given practical effect. Here is a moral which the Committee 
will, we trust, not fail to emphasise in its own Report. To 
force constitutional changes upon any active and organised 
body of English colonists has always proved impossible, 
Every generation of Ministers in this country has, it seems, 
to learn this lesson afresh. 

The conseguences of ignoring the lesson are likely to be, 
as ever, unfortunate. Settler opinion, reinforced by pro- 
fessional and commercial opinion, has turned for the time 
being against any form of closer union. This relapse is 
accentuated by the economic depression, which has led to 
exaggerated fears of the cost of union, and has hardened the 
European taxpayer against any diminution of territorial 
control over such matters as railway rates and customs duties. 
The situation thus created is serious, for the depression is 
also accentuating the natural tendency of the different 
Territories to look at such matters from a narrowly provincial 
point of view. Recent motions and debates in the Legislatures 
of Kenya and Uganda show signs of a gathering controversy 
which it would be folly to regard as insignificant. 

The dangers of disunion are growing ; yet, in spite of all 
the lessons taught by history elsewhere, public men have 
been sedulously assuring each other during the past few months 
that committees, conferences and conventions will—in East 
Africa, if never elsewhere—reconcile all territorial disagree- 
ments and take the place of a central authority and legislature. 
A study of two recent debates in the Kenya Legislative 
Council on railway policy and on certain recent alterations 
of the Customs tariff will throw a revealing light upon these 
familiar assurances. We would urge all members of the 
Joint Committee not to overlook these manifestations and 
to compare them, mutatis mutandis, with the inter-Colonial 
difficulties summarised in the first of the State papers which 
marked the achievement of Union in South Africa, Lord 
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Selborne’s Memorandum of 1907. The conditions in East 
Africa are in some important respects different, for the four 
South African Territories concerned were self-governing 
Colonies ; but the moral is identical, for in East as in South 
Africa neither railway rates nor customs duties can be fixed 
autocratically without reference to the views of the farming 
and trading communities, and all agreements and conventions 
are subject to review by the different legislatures. There is 
only one solution to these problems when they arise, and 
that is to bring representatives of the different Territories 
together in a single legislature, whose enactments are binding 
upon all. I venture to prophesy that events in East Africa 
will henceforward drive this moral home relentlessly, however 
public men, for one reason or another, may wish to evade it. 

It is therefore much to be hoped that this moral will be 
pointed by the Joint Committee. That Committee can hardly 
evolve its own scheme of union. Any such scheme, to have 
hope of acceptance, must be elaborated, like the Wilson 
Report, on the spot, and based upon the largest possible 
measure of local agreement. But the Committee can at least 
insist upon the principle, and lay down certain broad con- 
ditions for its application. So far as inter-racial relations 
are concerned, these conditions hardly need elaboration. 
They are not likely to be forgotten or minimised by any 
responsible body of opinion in this country. If the Committee 
can formulate them afresh in a manner which will commend 
itself to all sections of opinion in East Africa, it will render 
valuable service. I believe this can be done. 

But that is by no means all that the Committee can do. 
It can also re-emphasise the importance of three considerations 
which have not been adequately honoured in our recent 
handling of the East African problem. I would call 
attention to these, if only in a summary fashion, because 
I am convinced that they must be the foundation of any 
enduring Imperial policy in the East African Territories. 

The first is to insist upon fidelity to past Imperial declara- 
tions, and more especially to the White Papers of 1923 and 
1927. Both these were declarations approved by the Im- 
perial Parliament, and it is no less vital in East Africa than 
in India to make it plain that this country will stand without 
swerving by its undertakings. The second is to reiterate 
our desire to carry with us in any constitutional changes that 
may be made the agreement of our own people. Their consent 
is necessary to the establishment of closer union ; their co- 
operation is vital to good government in Kenya. The third 
is to emphasise the fact that closer union will not become 
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easier with the lapse of time, but on the contrary increasingly 
difficult. ‘‘ The Union of a divided country,” wrote Lord 
Selborne of South Africa in 1907, “is seldom a thing which 
can be postponed to a more convenient season. Divisions 
left alone tend to emphasise and perpetuate themselves day 
by day until any really firm union becomes impossible.” 
“There are at all times a number of public men who believe that 
any resolute attempt to face the situation is dangerous rashness. Such 
men are wont to say that the Union of South Africa cannot be hurried, 
and will come in due time, as though it would some day fall like rain 
and be attained without painful effort on the part of the people them- 
selves. It is not so that great human institutions are made. They 
are always the result of conscious will, forethought and labour, and 
not until the great struggle is faced, the supreme effort made, and heavy 
sacrifice undertaken, will the union of South Africa become an accom. 
plished fact. The truth which needs to be recognised is this, that the 
longer the struggle is postponed the greater will be the effort and the 
heavier the sacrifice which must be undertaken. Worst of all, the 
results sought by union will grow less and less worth attaining. The 
advocates of inaction ever forget that while they sit with folded hands 
the course of events never halts, but hurries past them and beyond 
their control.” 


Speaking to South Africa in these terms, Lord Selborne’s 
voice was that of South Africa’s own history. In 1859 Sir 
George Grey persuaded the Orange Free State to pass resolu- 
tions in favour of South African Union. These resolutions 
were formally welcomed by the Cape Colony. But Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, the then Colonial Secretary, disapproved of 
Grey’s action and recalled him. Fifteen years later Disraeli’s 
Colonial Secretary, Lord Carnarvon, fired by the recent 
federation of Canada, took up Grey’s abandoned project 
and actually passed through Parliament a permissive Act 
providing for South African union ; but his handling of 
opinion in South Africa was persistently misjudged, and he 
was ultimately forced to see the Act lapse without fulfilment 
within a few years. The consequences of these two failures 
of Imperial statesmanship were written broad across South 
African history from that day onwards, and they are still 
manifest in the two most searching of South Africa’s problems, 
the racial and the native questions. We shall ignore that 
moral in East Africa, if ignore it we do, with consequences 
no less disastrous to all its inhabitants, and more especially 
to those who can least weigh its meaning for themselves, the 
African peoples. 

EDWARD GRIGG. 
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THE PASSING OF MOSES 


WE called her “ old Moses ” latterly, for Madame was getting 
on. It was in the spring of 1923 she and Miss Aaron, her sister, 
came into my hands. They were then the fattest and most 
delightful of roly-poly cubs, such helpless babies that they 
had to be hand-reared with the help of a baby’s bottle. 


The history of their upbringing, their troublesome cub- 
hood, all the mischief and wickedness that the two lively imps 
got into, and the way they wound themselves deep into our 
affections, has been told in these pages and elsewhere.* It 
has been related how Aaron eventually had a flirtation with 
a wild dog otter and eloped with him, leaving a disconsolate 
Moses, who was at last consoled by a “ young man ” of her 
own, namely, my Thomas Romeo Grievous Otter, more 
usually called plain Tom. 

Tom was also a hand-reared cub and a very spoilt one at 
that. He was brought up in company with a terrier puppy 
of his own age, dubbed Tiny, with whom he had great fun and 
mad romps. This arrangement was made because the old 
lady gave me clearly to understand that she disapproved of 
strange children. She was an adult otter of two years old 
when Thomas, but a fat round grey cub, came on the scene. 
Now all otters are creatures of queer character and tem- 
perament, devoted to old friends and slow to make new ones, 
even of their own species. They are passionate animals, 
liable to fly into a rage ; and when Moses saw the newcomer, 
moreover saw him in my arms, she fairly lost her temper. 
She sprang at the poor little cub, and would undoubtedly have 
killed him on the spot had I not dropped Tom, grabbed her 
by the nape of the neck, and given her a well-deserved shaking. 

At last, when Thomas had grown into a fine young dog 
otter, well able to take care of himself, but most anxious to be 
agreeable to Madame, she relented, forgave him, and took him 
into her good graces. 

It is of their life together and of the eventual loss of Tom 
that I want to write here, as it throws light on the high 
intelligence and peculiar mentality of an animal that is by 
no means well known. 


*In The National Review.for January, 1924, February, 1925, and 
December, 1926, also in ‘‘ Moses, My Otter,” published by Arrowsmith in 
1927, where the origin of the inappropriate names “Moses” and 
‘‘Aaron ” is explained. 
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In my opinion the otter is one of the most “ brainy ” of 
wild mammals, and though without any trace of the dogs’ 
desire to please a master, compares favourably with it as 
regards mental ability—it is a clever beast, and that in the 
fullest sense of that much abused word “clever.” For in- 
stance, Madame Moses had a good memory. Never, however 
long I had been away, did she fail to greet me on my return 
with every sign of pleasurable excitement, running to meet 
me, uttering a funny little “ Vut! vut!” call, and finally, 
standing up on her hind legs, reaching to my bent-down face 
and giving me a “ kiss.” 

Her so-called “kiss,” with which she invariably greeted 
me, consisted of planting her soft velvety but often muddy 
muzzle against my forehead, and then sniffing at my hair and 
hat. If I tried to draw my head away she endeavoured to 
prevent me, pawing at me and trying to pull me down again. 

As to her mental ability and actual memory, I devised an 
experiment to test this. Moses, I must explain, lived upon a 
pond enclosed by a five-foot fence of wire netting with a 
turned-over top to prevent Madame climbing out. In the 
days of her youth the otter had been allowed to run free and 
go where she pleased, but she and her sister got into so many 
‘* scrapes,” killing ducks, chasing cats, etc., that their liberty 
had to be curtailed, and this pool was fenced around with that 
object in view. The fence helped me in my experiment, which 
was as follows: I took a white card of the size and shape 
described in stationers’ shops as “ correspondence cards,” 
made a hole at one end, and tied thereto a piece of string, then 
took some meat from my pocket, arranged it on the card, and 
placed it on the turned-over top of the wire fence, with the 
string dangling down. Moses had watched me, and had seen 
me put the meat on the card. She looked uncertainly first 
towards the card clearly to be seen up aloft, then towards me, 
as if wondering what to do, whether to make a raid on my 
pocket (which she knew was likely to hold further tit-bits) or 
try for the meat she had seen placed on high. At this moment 
the wind caused the string, despite the fact a heavy fir cone 
had been tied to the end as “ ballast,” to swing to and fro, 
whereupon Moses ran to it, took the line in her teeth, gave a 
tug, and pulled the card down, immediately eating the meat. 

I replaced the card, with more meat upon it, but Madame 
was trying hard to get at the main supply in my pocket, so 
that I had to push her away and point to the dangling string, 
when she instantly tugged it and pulled the card down. A 
third and fourth experiment with the card was likewise 
carried out with the promptness of complete understanding 
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that there was meat upon the card and that pulling the string 
would bring it tumbling down. 

The business with the card was repeated at intervals for 
upwards of a month, various baits being used, such as fish, 
rabbit meat, and bread and butter, but the string employed, 
which to begin with had been rather thick, was latterly very 
thin, often being no more than a thread, but it made no 
difference to Madame Moses, who immediately ran to it, stood 
up on her hind legs, seized it and gave it a purposeful jerk. 
There was nothing playful about the performance, and her 
manner was quite different from that when she was amusing 
herself. 

I next tried shortening the string, but this did not hinder 
her at all. She merely looked around, spied a block of wood 
close at hand, jumped on to it, sat up in a begging attitude, 
leaned forward and had the string, with, of course, the 
consequent reward of some meat. 

After this I let the matter rest for six months, during 
which period Moses never saw a card and string, but on an 
August morning, about eleven o’clock, when I knew Moses and 
Tom would be asleep in their kennels, I went very quietly into 
the enclosure, and arranged a white card of the old pattern, 
with string attached, and some bread and butter for a reward, 
in the former manner on the top of the wire fence. There was 
no sign of either otter while I was doing this, and when all was 
complete I went around the pool to arouse them. 

The two otters had separate sleeping places, each having 
its own kennel. Sometimes, though rarely, they lay together, 
but more usually they slept apart. It was so on this occasion. 
Tom’s great broad head peeped out at me from one kennel, and 
I could just see Moses curled up in the other house. After a 
second glance to make sure which was Tom and which was 
Moses, I put my arm in to pull Madame out. This was a 
liberty that I dare not take with Thomas, who had been a 
spoilt cub, and had grown up into a self-opinionated if fine 
dog otter. He liked to be treated respectfully ; you must let 
him know when you wished to pick him up, not startle him, 
nor do anything to upset his highness, otherwise he might 
snap! There was never any nonsense about Moses, at least 
not so far as I was concerned, and I could do whatever I 
liked and be as familiar as I liked, and far from resenting it 
she was pleased with the attention. Now, when I disturbed 
her slumbers by thrusting my hand into her sleeping form, 
into what felt like a pile of very hot soft velvet (I do not know 
the normal temperature of the otter but believe it to be a high 
one) I was received with welcoming licks of a small warm 
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tongue. My hand was firmly grasped in her paws and held 
tight while she gave it a thorough licking. Only when satisfied 
she had done what was necessary did she roll over from her 
prone position and creep out with much stretching and 
yawning to see what I wanted. 

Alas ! I shall never feel that small hot tougue again, nor 
nurse that limp, velvety form! Of all this, however, I will 
write anon, being now concerned with an experiment as to the 
memory of the otter. Having been aroused Madame Moses 
followed me along the path that led around her pool to where 
the string dangled from the fence. I did nothing whatever to 
draw her attention to it, but she saw it at once, walked 
straight to it, took the thread (it was little more) in her mouth, 
and quietly and deliberately pulled the card down. She ate 
the bread and butter. I replaced it three times and she as 
quickly pulled it off the fence. 

This was on August 6th, 1928, and I let the matter rest 
until October 12th, 1930, that is, for two years and sixty- 
four days, during which time Madame neither saw the card and 
string nor anything like it. On the evening of October 12th, 
I took the old apparatus with me, and, distracting the otter’s 
attention by throwing a pear into the water, fixed the card 
on the fence while she was diving after the pear. 

By the way, the pear was only given her as a toy. She 
loved retrieving and liked smooth round objects, so I threw 
it into the water to amuse her. She dived, brought it up, 
threw it in the air, caught it, balanced it on her nose, and then, 
taking it properly in her mouth, swam ashore and brought it 
to me. 

Now the card was furnished with bread and butter, but I 
had a much larger piece of the same in my pocket, which is 
mentioned to emphasise that smell was no factor in the matter, 
for the contents of my pocket were much nearer than the card 
on the fence top. 

Moses turned her head in the direction of the fence, 
dropped the pear at my feet, ignored it and me, and walked 
direct to the dangling string. She took it in her mouth as of 
old, gave it a jerk which brought the card tumbling down and 
ate the bit of bread and butter. 

Her behaviour seemed to betoken instant recognition of 
the card and recollection that it would carry a dainty morsel. 
She acted without the slightest hesitation and with complete 
understanding of what to do. I had no doubt at all that 
though it was two years and two months since she saw it last 
she had a clear memory of it. 

In addition to this test many little incidents convinced me 
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- that my otters possessed recollections of things that had 


happened years before, in fact, had long memories. 

When Madame went off “‘ on the spree ”’ she always visited 
old haunts, making first for a woodland brook about half a 
mile away. She came home sooner or later, that is, if I had 
not found her and brought her back, so I should have had no 
objection to her taking a holiday if it had not been for two 
things—her sporting spirit and my fear she might come to 
some harm. 

It is true that she was cautious, giving all unknown persons 
a wide berth, and having a marvellous knack of keeping out of 
sight ; still, one never knew what might happen when she got 
far afield. 

As for her sporting disposition, it showed itself in far too 
marked a fashion when she got among my waterfowl. I had 
rashly acquired some pinioned ducks, teal, pintails, tufted, 
shelducks, and so on. Now the otter, commonly believed to 
live on fish, does not really care what it eats, and will hunt 
and catch all things from frogs (of which it is very fond), 
fish and eels to rabbits, and such birds as moorhens. Of 
course pinioned ducks were to Madame Moses like a box of 
chocolates to a child! After all, she was not to blame, for 
such was her nature. She loved hunting and she delighted in 
a chase. I have seen her hunt a rabbit through the bushes 
with all the vim of a ferret. Stray moorhens sometimes flew 
into the otter’s pond, but they never came out again. Madame 
saw to that! One day the peafowl got a fright, panicked, 
took wing, and one of the young ones, a big, three-parts-grown 
chick, flew into the otters’ enclosure. It, like the moorhens, 
stayed there ! 

It will be understood from all this why I did not like Moses 
roaming around. To gratify her desire to go forth—she would 
paw at my skirt, climb into my arms and beg for an outing—I 
used to take her by the tail, and holding her thus, let her poke 
about in the grass and seek small game. We caught frogs 
sometimes, also unearthing toads and a newt or two. Moses 
held on to her capture, while I, picking her up, ran back to the 
pond, and put her inside the enclosure. She was delighted 
with such things, carrying them into the water and playing 
some while with the miserable victims ere munching them up 
and begging me to take her to find more. 

If she could give me the slip, 7.e., by bolting between my 
legs when I was opening her door, or whisking her slippery 
tail from my hand, she was delighted, racing off as hard as she 
could go for a pond across the meadow. Then Iran too! We 
raced desperately and sometimes I caught Madame, grabbing 
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her by the tail, before she reached certain railings, but if she 
could dodge beneath these she won for the time being. It 
says marvels for her good temper and affection that, however 
roughly I seized her—once I tumbled headlong on the top of 
her !—she never did more than press her wet nose to my face. 
Moreover, it did not matter how little she wished to go home, 
nor how badly she wanted to stay out, if she had not seen me 
for a time she risked all to come and greet me, probably 
jumping on to my knee. She would follow me anywhere so 
long as we were going away from home, but not when it meant 
returning to the boredom of the enclosure where there was 
nothing to do but play with Tom. 

At this point the reader will probably be wondering why I 
did not use a collar and lead for taking Madame out. The 
answer is because I never found any sort of collar nor harness 
which could be kept on her. An ordinary collar came over 
her head at once, for her head was much smaller than her 
neck, and as for harness, she squirmed, wriggled and rolled, 
and it, too, was left behind. 

Her passion for excursions led to her continually getting 
out. Aided by Tom, the two of them working very hard, she 
drove a tunnel from the bank of her pool, beneath the fence 
and out into the meadow. I knew nothing of these mining 
operations until I saw Moses swimming across the garden 
pool, and on running to the otters’ pond, found Tom peeping 
from the tunnel. He, being ignorant of the outside world, was 
wondering what to do. I shooed him back and concreted the 
burrow. Concrete, I found, was the only way to stop excava- 
tions. 

But Moses, when she meant to get out, was hard to keep 
at home. She found that the upper part of the wire fence 
was not very strong, and with the marvellous agility of her 
kind climbed up and ripped a hole in the netting. While I 
reinforced the fence with new, strong and expensive netting, 
she took a Christmas holiday, being away for ten days. It 
was not a case of where she went, but where did she not go to! 
I tracked her all over the countryside, but find her I could 
not, and was getting very nervous about the dear old lady 
when she returned. I was roused from my sleep one night by a 
commotion on the ponds. Moses was home, had come back in 
the dark, and was hunting the ducks! Now the pitch dark- 
ness of a winter night is not a good time to go forth to find an 
otter. I waited until the grey dawn broke and then went out. 
All was quiet. ‘“‘ Moses! Moses!” I called. For a moment 
nothing moved, then I saw a ripple spreading from beneath a 
rhododendron bush on the farther bank of the pond. 
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“ Moses!” I cried again, and a dark shape shot across the 
pool. In a moment she was in my arms and I was carrying 
her home, clasping her close to me, despite the water that 
streamed from her wet form. 

As to what she had done in the dark watches of the night, 
I will say nothing here—she had doubtless enjoyed herself ! 

This outing seemed to satisfy Moses for a while. She was 
now seven years old, Tom being five, and I hoped might become 
less rampageous with increasing years. She showed, however, 
no signs of old age save a little wear of her canine teeth, and 
was as playful and kittenish as ever. 

It is an interesting question as to what age an otter can 
attain, and one difficult to obtain evidence upon, but I hazard 
a guess—it is no more than a guess—that fifteen is a 
probable equivalent of three score and ten with us. 

Moses at seven years and a half would still play like a cub, 
running round after a fir cone tied to a string in a perfectly 
childish manner, to say nothing of having the maddest romps 
with Tom, when they made the water fly far and wide. 

Thomas had grown into a big heavy dog-otter, much 
larger than Madame, who was rather small, yet she ruled him 
sternly, and even in their wildest romps he must not forget 
himself nor fail to treat her with the respect she demanded. 
He was afraid of her and she always vented any ill-temper 
upon him. For instance, she never wished (after an outing) to 
return home, and when she found I was carrying her back, 
clung to me, and refused to be put down. With difficulty I 
unclasped her paws, took her by the nape of the neck, and 
tumbled her through the door, banging it hastily to, before 
she could turn about and push it open. She was so strong 
when she tried to shove it back, which she always did ere 
giving a sad, plaintive little squeak, and sitting upon her hind 
legs in begging attitude. Sitting thus, with forepaws pressed 
together, she tried to induce me to relent, waving her paws 
up and down in a beseeching manner. 

Now if at this moment Tom was so rash as to come near, he 
suffered for it. Madame, in a fury of disappointment, would 
turn about, and with a cry of anger spring at him, venting 
her rage on her inoffensive mate. Poor Thomas, all he 
did was to roll on his back, wave his paws in the air and 
squeak softly ! 

Yes, it must be confessed that Moses, like all otters, could 
and did lose her temper on occasion, but never with me. She 
reserved her “‘ tantrums” for Tom. Tom, in his turn, never 
misbehaved with her, but would not stand any nonsense from 
me. I knew he would bite if held against his will, which was 
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why I gave him no liberty and refrained from taking him for 
walks. 

There came a day, however, when he took a walk without 
my permission. It was Moses’ fault. She had got restless 
again, and having examined every inch of the fence about the 
pool, found a new place at which to attack it. The bottom 
of the fence was of corrugated iron let deeply into the ground, 
but having been in place for some years was getting the worse 
for many seasons’ weathering. Moses found a place where 
it was rusting through, a hole no bigger than a boot-button, 
and which had escaped my daily inspection. She must have 
begun work after I fed her and Tom in the evening, for by 
morning there was a hole in the tin big enough for both of them 
to slip through. They were gone! Rushing off post haste, I 
tracked Madame by the usual route to the woodland stream, 
that is, down a certain wet ditch, through the covert and on 
to the brook, but here the trail vanished. 

There was no trace of Thomas down the ditch, so I returned 
to look nearer home for him, calling Tiny the terrier,* who 
had been brought up with him and was his great friend, to 
assist in the hunt. “ Get in, Tiny!” I cried, urging her to go 
into the bushes, which she did in a hurry, thinking there was a 
rat or rabbit afoot. As the terrier dashed beneath the rhodo- 
dendrons, I saw a ripple spread from beneath the bushes across 
the surface of the pool, and a moment later the ripple was 
followed by my runaway Thomas. He had evidently been 
tired after all the work of the night and had gone to sleep under 
the shrubs. He paddled leisurely out, turned over on his 
back, and floated there, yawning widely while watching the 
antics of Tiny, who was still seeking the elusive quarry. 

The villain had another cause beside weariness for his idle 
expression—the duck flock was short of several members, and 
he had dined not only well, but far too well! At the sound 
of my voice he came to see me, have a sniff at me and slip 
back into the pool—he was not coming home, no, not even 
when offered a bribe of a whole freshly killed rabbit. If only 
I had had Moses I might have lured him in, since he would 
have followed her, but with Madame absent without leave I 
was seriously handicapped. 

Days and nights passed. Tom stayed about the pools, 
living sumptuously on ducks and moorhens and despising all 
my bribes and cajolements. Moses was still ‘‘ on the spree,” 
her tell-tale footprints being found in all sorts of places, but 
though I walked miles, I could not meet with her. I got 


* The story of Tiny’s friendship with Tom is told in the books “ Tiny, 
My Terrier,” and “‘ Moses, My Otter.” 
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desperate about Thomas, who was doing great damage, and I 
determined on a desperate venture. That evening when he 
came forth I made a grab at his long tail, caught it and hoisted 
him from his feet. Now his weight must have been well over 
twenty pounds and his length considerable, add to this that 
I was one hundred yards from the otters’ pond, and had to 
carry him, struggling furiously, mad with outraged dignity, 
this distance at arm’s length, and it will be understood that 
it was a severe task. I staggered along, with aching arms 
extended, knowing what would be my portion if the furious 
animal got me. ‘Then he nearly did so, and I had to swing 
him from me and keep on doing so, when breathless from the 
struggle, I slipped and fell. ‘Tom took his revenge ; he drove 
his great teeth into my leg hard and strong ere bolting back 
to the pool whence we had come. I shall bear the marks for 
the rest of my life. The cook rendered first aid and bound up 
the bites. By the way, having had many a nip from Tom 
and this considerable bite, I am in a position to say that otter 
bites are quite clean ones and heal at once without any 
trouble. 

Poor old Tom! I cannot blame him! He was horridly 
treated and I deserved what I got. It had been a desperate 
venture and had failed. Thus I moralised as I proceeded, not 
“ going very sound,” to look again for Moses. As a matter 
of fact Madame found me, coming home in the night and 
running to me in the morning. I picked her up, and as of old 
she put her wet head against my face and kissed me. 

To cut a long story short, though Moses had come home 
I could not recapture Tom; he had had a nasty shock and 
would not forgive me for my treachery. He stayed about the 
place for some weeks, calling to see Madame at night, when 
he climbed up a step-ladder I had put against the fence and 
ate fish I had placed on the top of it, but did not, as I hoped, 
jump down to join his mate inside. At last he went off, I think, 
to the Severn, and Moses was left alone. She did not seem 
to worry about him, nor to fret and mope, which, remembering 
her heart-broken grief at the elopement of Miss Aaron—who 
ran away with a wild otter—had been my fear. She put on 
flesh, growing fat, sleek and prosperous, and was more kindly 
and affectionate than ever. Her friends were myself first and 
foremost, my father, mother and the stableman a long way 
second, and as mere acquaintances, my brother and Tiny the 
terrier. Strange dogs she flew at, and strange persons she 
ignored unless they tried to make friends, when she hissed 
and growled at them. One visitor was too familiar, despite 
my warning of “ Don’t touch her!” Moses had just been 
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getting a tit-bit from my clenched hand, pushing her velvety 
nose between my fingers and into the palm, when the stranger 
put her hand near, intending to stroke the otter. Moses 
snapped at her in an instant. 

I was very proud of Moses’ friendship and affection. [I 
believed her to be truly attached to me, far more so than any 
cat and more so than many dogs. And I loved her. 

Time passed on, and again Moses got restless. This time 
she contrived a new method of getting over the fence, and 
away she went for a holiday. She took a good one and 
travelled far. I found footprints just like hers a long way 
away, and think she must have visited the Severn, since when 
she returned J'om came home with her. As usual, I hunted far 
and wide in vain search for the truant, but she was working 
at night and lying up by day, so could not be found. She came 
home on the tenth night and killed not the fatted calf, but the 
fatted goose, to celebrate it, murdering a poor Brent goose of 
mine by which I set much store. However, I had forgiven 
Madame so many things in the course of her career that one 
goose more or less did not make much odds. She jumped 
into my arms, we kissed and I took her in, to remark when I 
put her down in the enclosure that she had lost all her plump- 
ness. Dear old ladies cannot go “ gallivanting about ” 
without suffering for it, and Moses was worn and thin. 

That night there was a visitor, for in the morning I found 
the footprints of a very large otter on her door. He had tried 
to open it, pawing at the right side to do so ; only Tom could 
have known how and where the door opened. 

Whether his visit upset her I cannot say, but next day she 
was out again ; however, this time she only came down to the 
garden pool, whence I took her back at my leisure. 

That was her last outing, for a few hours later she was ill. 
Her throat swelled, it grew bigger and bigger, and she could 
not stir from her kennel. When I put my hand in she did 
not move, merely turning her head a little, as if she would 
have liked to lick me, but could not. She lingered two days 
and then all was over. 


* * * 


Tom had been here each night while she was ill, and when, 
there being no longer any reason to close the door, I left that 
of her enclosure open, he went inside. In the morning there 
were fresh otter tracks everywhere, great footprints on the 
margins of the pool, under the hawthorn bush and by the 
kennels. I could see where an otter had even gone into the 
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hutch in which Moses had lain. Tom had looked everywhere 
in vain for his mate. 
He never came again. 


* * * 


Poor old Moses, had she lived another month she would 
have been eight years old, and I am convinced she should 
have lived many more years. But for her craving to go off 
for outings she would be with me still, for she was young in 
body and mind. I wipe my eyes when I think of her, for the 
loving restless spirit that is quiet at last and the feel of that 
little hot tongue on my hand. 


FRANCES PITT. 


THE WORKING OF THE PLAN 


I must confess that, until recently, in common with the 
majority of English people, my interest in what is called the 
Five Years Plan was small, my knowledge of it quite in- 
finitesimal. Even the most casual reader of the daily papers, 
which inform and instruct us on such a variety of subjects, 
could scarcely avoid, however, seeing that Soviet Russia 
had embarked on a grandiose project to industrialise herself, 
that while retaining, magnifying and modernising her agri- 
culture, she was determined, side by side with this task, to 
import machinery, tools specialists, engineers, to create 
immense factories, electrical stations, new railroads, to 
exploit her natural resources of coal, peat, iron, asbestos, 
chemicals, to harness the energy of her rivers; in fine, to 
render herself a self-supporting country. And the reason 
for all this? It appeared that Soviet Russia fears and dis- 
trusts the capitalist nations from whom she obtains most of 
her industrial and manufactured necessaries and raw materials. 
At any moment an economic boycott by capitalist neighbours 
might cut off this supply, paralyse the country, and what then 


would become of the present rulers of Russia ? Chimerical | 


perhaps, this fear! Capitalist nations, unhappily, pay more 
attention to their pockets, their export figures, their sales 
returns, than to the moral and political standards of their 
customers! Such concerted action on the part of Big Business 
to destroy this world menace is scarcely to be hoped for, but 
the egocentric rulers of Soviet Russia thought and think 
otherwise, and hence the Five Years Plan of 1928. 

That is about as far as most readers get with their ex- 
amination of the Plan, for the very good reason that, with so 
many problems, financial and personal, domestic and national, 
nearer home to absorb their attention, they are more than 
content to leave Russia to her own devices. 

Some trifling events of the last weeks shook me, personally, 
out of this detached attitude. Mischance sent me to a military 
hospital, where the next bed was occupied by an officer 
recently returned from Russia. Bon gré mal gré, I had to 
listen to the endless recital of his experiences. In some 
naive and casual fashion he had managed to wander about 
that strange country seeing for himself the immense efforts, 
the extraordinary powers which are transforming the very 
face of Russia to-day. No one there had bothered with 
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him, and, in complete freedom, he had seen, learnt, marked 
(but not digested), the working of the Plan at first hand. He 
had returned obsessed with its magnitude, impressed by its 
present achievement, and undecided as to its ultimate success. 
But above all, he returned determined, as far as in his power 
lay, to make the British people appreciate the fact that 
whether the Plan fails or succeeds it is going to make trouble 
for them! Failing larger audience, he concentrated on his 
fellow patients. For some days it was impossible for us to 
escape the fervour of his propaganda, the wealth of detail, 
of figures, of estimates, of tonnage and poundage, of bushels 
and quarters, of plans, time charts, schedules and blue prints 
with which he supported and decorated his thesis. That 
thesis was, in a few words, that if the Five Years Plan succeeds, 
Russia on a Soviet basis will be able to produce practically 
every necessity and even luxury of civilisation at a price 
varying from one quarter to one-tenth of that at which 
capitalist countries can produce the same articles. When 
and if this becomes a fact and is made manifest before the 
peoples of Europe, what will their reaction be? Will not 
the dream of the Third International be appreciably nearer 
fulfilment ? And then what will become of England? Not 
a nice outlook! Conversely, he urged, if the Plan fails, and 
its authors are, ipso facto, placed in political jeopardy, what 
alone could restore confidence in them, re-unite a shaken 
Russian people as they are now united in the Plan? Ob- 
viously, a successful war. Whether in Poland or Bessarabia 
matters little. In either direction the launch of the magnifi- 
cently trained, disciplined and equipped Red Army of to-day 
(a totally different proposition, he asserted, from the Red 
Army defeated by Pilsudski and Weygand before the gates of 
Warsaw in 1921), would be, could only be, the prelude to a 
Pan-European conflict. And again, what then of England ? 
With Army, Fleet and Air Force reduced to bare minimum, 
with crumbling Empire, the ever-loosening Commonwealth, 
that, in the formula of Whitehall, now replaces the hated word 
Empire, how should we stand the strain? Such were the 
depressing alternatives placed before us unceasingly by this 
returned wanderer, this male Cassandra ! 

It was a real relief to escape from the hospital and momen- 
tarily to dismiss from consideration his highly unpleasant 
forecasts and dilemmas. 

Convalescing in the country, thereafter, and embarked 
on a walking tour, chance led me to a Sussex farm where 
large power tractors for ploughing, harrowing, sowing, reaping, 
drying and gathering grain had replaced the horses and 
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implements of our forefathers, where two men were doing 
the work of twenty and where that rara avis, a truly satisfied 
farmer, told me that the only thing wrong with British 
agriculture was that it was completely out of date ; that he, 
personally, was making money hand-over-fist ; that he had, 
I gathered, for example, cultivated 500 acres of wheat this 
year at a cost of about £15, which, under the old methods, 
would have cost about £115, or with some such immense 
and striking saving in expense. Figures are so dull! Trouble- 
some to the writer to collect and verify, and usually skipped ; 
certainly never retained by the bored reader. Anyhow, 
it was apparent that here was a man, thanks to modern 
methods, succeeding grandly in a country where agriculture 
is supposed to be on its last legs. 

My mind reverted to the Five Years Plan. If England 
had a central government capable of forcing all farmers to 
use modern machinery, would this local success become a 
national one ? 

Seated later in a place of refreshment in a neighbouring 
village, I pondered while the waitress supplied me with eggs 
stamped ‘“ Holland” and some Danish butter, whether 
English agriculture could be saved by a British Five Years 
Plan! Useless speculation! We have neither a government 
capable of imposing nor a people capable of enduring com- 
pulsory methods, collective labour! But in a country such 
as Russia where these factors obtain par excellence ; where a 
central dictatorship and a monopoly of internal and external 
trade can, in addition, handle unlimited raw materials and a 
supply of docile forced labour, why should not the Plan 
succeed, and a nation forming one-fifth of the civilised 
world become entirely independent and self-supporting ? At 
the lowest the Five Years Plan is then an immense and 
fascinating experiment in economics! At the highest it 
may alter, and, radically, the economic and political future of 
the world! What will be the outcome? Soviet Russia is 
making immense efforts to ensure success. At the outset 
she had one great stumbling-block to negotiate, lack of funds 
to purchase abroad the machines and machinery, agricultural, 
factory, and engineering, necessary to equip the new factories 
which in future should produce these prime necessities. 

The various books, hostile or friendly, dealing with the 
Plan, tell how this difficulty was faced. Everyone was called 
upon to give up everything but the barest necessaries of life, 
so that all superfiuities or luxuries such as dairy produce 
could be sold abroad in augmentation of the staple exports of 
grain and timber. Soviet ships, loaded to the keel with 
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rime butter, are a commonplace at the London dock-side ; 
ships that will return with margarine for the workers. Truly 
new lamps for old! That is but one minute example of the 
myriad sacrifices all classes in Russia are making in order 
that the Plan may work to time! It is the old Christian 
ideal of sacrifice now for compensation, for reward later! 
Only here the reward is to be on earth and at no distant period. 
Once when plenty of food was available the workers of Russia 
had no money with which to purchase it! Now that they 
are well paid, if only in paper roubles, there is no food to be 
purchased, no clothes to be had, no lodging to be hired! 
You might watch the passers-by in a Moscow street for ten 
minutes and not see a decent pair of boots or shoes go by! 
Many people have none, and more use bands of matting or 
straw as substitutes. Slices of old carpet commonly replace 
overcoats. Only the soldiers and police have good warm 
great-coats, splendid boots and equipment. Any other good 
clothes or boots you see are worn by foreigners. Food, save 
in the few “luxury” hotels, is almost unobtainable. In 
the workers’ cafés it is scarcely edible! Yet, despite all this, 
there is no doubt that the Plan has so captured the imagination 
of the Russian People, that they willingly endure these and 
countless other hardships and privations in order to reach 
the promised goal of the workers, Terrestrial Paradise. 

Nor is this hope chimerical! Already, after some thirty 
months of the Plan’s working, model cities are springing 
up in Kastern and Northern Russia, in Siberia and Turkestan. 
Railways are replacing age-old camel caravans! Rivers such 
as the Volga are being dammed, their energy harnessed to 
immense electrical installations which will supply power, 
light and heat to homes and factories within a three-hundred- 
mile radius of each installation. In Old Russia immense 
distances separated the Don Coal Region from ore-bearing 
districts. Now an army of engineers and scientists, searching 
tirelessly amid arid plain and frozen steppe, have discovered 
immense new coal-fields with ores in proximity! Asbestos 
mines, rich chemical deposits of all descriptions, have been 
found in quantities hitherto undreamed of. Iron, man- 
ganese, nitrates, coal, peat, salt, silver, located in fantastic 
figures, lie in their virgin wealth awaiting the electric drills, 
the mining plant, the railroads which will give them to the 
markets and industries of Russia. Everywhere at once such 
shafts are being sunk, such railroads laid, such forests and 
hills being torn down, such complete installations, often 
imported with their own engineers and crews from U.S.A., 
springing up. The land is alive from frontier to frontier. 
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Readily accessible and incontrovertible details of all this, 
with masses of figures, are given in such books as that of 
Mr. Knickerbocker, the impartial American journalist, The 
Five Years Plan. Like my hospital neighbour, he has seen 
for himself, and what he recounts makes impressive reading, 
True, there are dreadful abuses like the ruthless elimination 
of the ‘‘ Kulaks ”’ ; the forced labour in the timber and kindred 
industries ; the collectivisation of peasant holdings; the 
pitiless crushing of all opposition elements ; the hateful class 
discrimination. There are many toads under the harrow— 
indeed, far too many—but the land is being turned from 
desert and snowfield to agriculture and industry, from 
savagery to civilisation! Some eighteen months ago there 
was question of war with China, and at once the Plan was 
widened to include tea cultivation to supply the wants of 
Russia and so render her in this respect independent of a 
possible enemy. To-day these new areas are quadrupled, 
so well did the new plantations succeed. It is the same in 
almost every other field. Seventy thousand Ford automobiles 
and tractors were purchased from America, for example, 
but, better still, specifications and factory equipment were 
included in the deal! To-day Russia is making her own 
automobiles in ever-increasing numbers. Cities are springing 
up in deserts. Rivers are leaving their beds and taking new 
routes to facilitate distribution. Trade canals connect river 
with river. Railroads are thrusting out from every new 
industrial centre. Everywhere the cry is “‘ Hurry, hurry,” 
‘* Speed up, before the capitalist nations realise the advance 
we have made, the progress we have achieved.” 

Already the Five Years Plan is, in many of its features, 
to be completed in four years, and already plans, drafts, 
schedules, timetables, for a second five years have been 
prepared! It is not to be wondered at that the Plan has 
captured the imagination of both intellectual and manual 
workers, nor that there should be the keenest competition 
between town and town, industry and industry, farm and 
farm, to outstrip all rivals in maintaining and completing 
the Plan. Everyone wants to dance more quickly than the 
violins. Even the children are organised in ‘‘ Red Pioneers ” 
to kill so much vermin daily, to cut so many weeds, to collect 
so much old iron, rags, offal, old materials of any kind. All 
is grist for the Soviet mill. All insect-eating birds are to be 
encouraged. Everyone should have fowls to lay an egg or 
two—not for eating, of course, but to sell to foreigners! 
So the children are instructed. 

Everyone must be taught to read! [Illiteracy must dis- 
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appear with the horse and the hand-plough and the sickle ! 
The machine must replace the man so that the man may come 
to live a fuller, easier life. Earth, fire and water must become 
the servants of man on a scale hitherto undreamed of even in 
America. And this not as in America for the benefit of a few 
millionaires or even of a leisured class, but for the benefit 
of a leisured nation in which personal wealth and personal 
poverty will be unknown. 

Such is the dream of Soviet Russia. Such is the inspira- 
tion of the Plan. Will it succeed? The answer is vital for 
Russia now, but equally vital for England at a no distant 
date. And for this reason ; should the Plan succeed Russia 
will not only dump timber, grain, dairy produce, as at present, 
but flood us with motor cars, manufactured goods of all kinds, 
raw materials, chemical products at prices with which no 
capitalist country, least of all a country with our workers’ 
standard of living, can compete! Tariff barriers ? Perhaps, 
but what more hope is there of such barriers then than to-day ? 
To-day when, to judge by our politicians’ fears and wobbles, 
every housewife in England considers a penny off her butter, 
bacon or tea prices much more important than the preserva- 
tion of England from economic ruin and Communism? For 
that indeed is the political danger which lies behind and 
transcends the economic one! A prosperous, successful, self- 
supporting Russia with high wages and low prices will inevit- 
ably postulate the spread of its political system to the rest of 
a Europe plunged in economic difficulties. 

What folly, then, to shut our eyes to the realities, to the 
implications of the Five Years Plan! What folly to pave the 
way to our own ruin by permitting “ dumping,” affording 
trade credits, by seeking every kind of business transaction 
with a Power openly devoted to our disintegration as a nation. 

““ Quem vult perdere Deus prius dementat”’ offers the only 
explanation of our attitude. 

No doubt, as an American trader who recently supplied 
for cash three million dollars worth of machines to Russia, 
cynically remarked, ‘‘ To-day’s dollar is better than to- 
morrow’s !” 

Such, also, it would appear, is the simple practical philo- 
sophy of our own business men and politicians here in England, 
so that, as far as possible, we are making common cause with 
other capitalist countries in helping Soviet Russia to achieve 
its Plan, with later, as a corollary, our own ruin. 

Will the prospect be brighter for England ; on the other 
hand, should the Five Years Plan wholly or partially fail ? 

The answers is clearly, no, if we continue in our present 
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fool’s paradise, in our squander-mania, our failure to meet 
ever-increasing unemployment, our joyous efforts to dis. 
member the Empire, to disarm in a Europe where, outside 
the forcibly disarmed Germany, all other Powers are stronger 
than ever before. 

But the answer is yes if England can, in spite of Geneva, 
in spite of Disarmament Conferences, in spite of fatuous 
formule about Commonwealths, manage to remain a first-class 
power in air, on sea and on land. The answer is yes, if she, 
even at the eleventh hour, is ready to meet dumping with 
tariffs, cunning with guile, propaganda with propaganda, 
force with force. The answer is yes, if, above all, to the 
Russian ideal of Communism—inspiration and mainspring 
of the Five Years Plan—England opposes the older and 
infinitely higher ideal of a Christianity not merely theoretic, 
but applied practically, day by day and year by year ; in the 
amelioration of the lives of her working classes. 
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WHEN disorder in India was developing some two years ago, 
Lord Irwin told an audience that, undoubtedly, the Govern- 
ment had the power to restore peace by strong methods, 
but that he refused to exercise such methods. It should 
never be said, he continued, quoting a classic adage, that 
he had created a waste, and called it peace. It never was 
said. He did not create a waste. He did not make for 
eace. 

, The Right Honourable Mr. Wedgwood Benn has, however, 
attained—or very nearly attained—the objective by methods 
of sweet reasonableness. This is his assertion. The present 
Government owes the consummation to the Round Table 
Conference. He told the House of Commons how success 
had been reached—or very nearly reached—in his speech 
of July 9th. 

“As a result of the conference,” he said, ‘‘ and of the 
impression gained by the delegates of the conference, and 
the desire and opinions of Members of all parties in this 
House, we sent back to India a series of qualified and authori- 
tative missionaries, ambassadors of peace, who were able, 
with the brilliant assistance of Lord Irwin, to secure peace 
where there had been conflict. We secured civil peace by 
the Irwin-Gandhi agreement. . . . We secured over India, 
taken by and large, peace. There were disturbances... 
We are fighting for peace and all the time we are surrounded 
by wreckers and makers of difficulties. We are fighting for 
peace as an achievement, and the hon. Member must forgive 
me, if I speak with some passion at the illustrations given 
as to where, here and there, we have not achieved what we 
tried to achieve. I say that for the whole of India, taken 
by and large, you will find peace where you found civil dis- 
obedience. You will find co-operation among men of good 
will where you found non-co-operation. ... I challenge 
contradiction, when I say that, on the whole, the efforts 
that have been made for peace have been successful. We 
have extended the area of co-operation. We are looking 
forward to the time when we shall have in this country 
representatives of all sections of Indian opinion who are also 
seeking for peace.” 

After these noble words, it seems unkind to look at dates 
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and facts, but Mr. Benn surely expected to have his dates and 
facts examined. 

According to him, there was until March, 1931, a state of 
political ferment and civil disobedience. He omitted to note 
that the political ferment and the civil disobedience had been 
only on the simmer, when Mr. Gandhi commenced his march 
to the sea, and that it had worked up to boiling point, every 
day that he was permitted to break the law with impunity. 
He further omitted to note, that, when the excesses had 
compelled the authorities to intern Mr. Gandhi, and prosecute 
his colleagues, lieutenants, and a mass of his followers, the 
troubles diminished. The prisons became crowded, but the 
most dangerous were inside them, and there were fewer 
happenings. The Conference met. Most of the delegates 
commenced their return voyage in the third week of January. 
Before they arrived in India on February 6th, Mr. Gandhi 
and other principals had been released. Their release was 
followed by a recrudescence of violent disorder. 

Within a few days there were riots in the Punjab. There 
was a disturbance in Lahore arising out of a trivial quarrel 
between a Hindu and a Mohammedan. In a village in the 
Rawalpindi District there was a savage conflict, in which 
Mohammedans murdered by burning alive a Sikh Indian 
officer. Others were killed, and many were wounded. These 
disturbances were not the fruit of political unrest. They 
were the fruit of general unrest. In other places, however. 
the hand of the Congress was visible. The picketing of 
foreign cloth shops in Bombay was intensified at the beginning 
of February. The Z'imes correspondent reported that on 
February 5th Bombay witnessed “after six months” a 
recrudescence of the campaign against the Salt Law. There 
was intensified picketing of foreigncloth at Karachi. The 
return of the delegates (Mr. Benn’s “ qualified and authorita- 
tive missionaries, ambassadors of peace”) did not produce 
immediate effect. There were further breaches of the Salt 
Law in Gujarat. There was intensified picketing there, a 
trader being forced not to deal in Burma oil—although his 
trade by no process of the imagination could be held to be 
against Indian interests. In Borsad in Gujarat, there was a 
campaign of terrorism conducted by men of bad character 
said to be paid out of Congress funds, who assaulted watch- 
men guarding attached crops, burned down stacks of grass 
and houses, and cut the standing crops. One man, who 
had paid his Land Revenue, found his crops destroyed next 
day. Worse happened in Benares. A certain Muhammad 
Jan, a cloth dealer, had refused to cease dealing in Lancashire 
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cloth. His shop was vigorously picketed. On February 
10th fifteen Congress volunteers, including four women, were 
arrested while picketing his shop. The same evening 
Muhammad Jan was shot on his way home. He died the 
same night, accusing one of the Congress party of having 
shot him. There was a disturbance when his funeral pro- 
cession passed through the City. The result was a Moham- 
medan-Hindu riot, which lasted several days. Official esti- 
mates gave the deaths at twenty-six, and the wounded at 
210. A Mohammedan family consisting of a father, a 
mother, and a baby were stabbed to death. About the same 
time there was a disturbance in the Partabgarh District, 
many miles from Benares, in which the police, when attending 
a Congress no-rent campaign meeting arrested some of the 
speakers. The crowd, consisting of 3,000 men, became so 
threatening that the police had to fire. 

But it will be said that it is always darkest before the 
dawn. The leaders of the Congress, who claim to be able 
to control “‘the whole of India taken by and large,” had 
been released, and the “‘ ambassadors of peace ”’ had returned. 
But the great day had not arrived, when Mr. Gandhi at the 
request of three prominent ambassadors, met Lord Irwin. 
The delicate negotiations—too delicate to be confided to the 
British public—commenced on the February 17th and con- 
cluded at 1.30 a.m. on March 4th. The result, as is known, 
was the agreement signed by the Viceroy and the law-doubter, 
by which the first party agreed to the release of some 17,000 
law-breakers, and the continuance of an “‘ economic ”’ boycott, 
and the second party agreed to the calling off of civil dis- 
obedience, the payment of taxes, and non-violence. The 
agreement had been signed. “‘ Civil peace,” says Mr. Benn, 
was “secured.” 

On March 8th Congress volunteers in Bombay endeavoured 
to prevent a merchant who dealt in foreign cloth from 
removing a number of bales. There was a free fight, in 
which knives were used. On March 10th a crowd of 600 
armed with quarter staves carrying Congress flags, and led 
by two prisoners recently released under the amnesty, attacked 
a police post in the Etawah District, and ordered the guard 
out. The guard defended themselves. All were injured, 
but they succeeded in dispersing their assailants. On March 
15th in Nasik in the Bombay Presidency hundreds of miles 
away, a multitude of untouchable Hindus endeavoured to 
obtain entrance into a Hindu Temple. The holy men refused 
to admit them, as their presence was considered a pollution. 
It does not appear that Mr. Gandhi or any of his followers 
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approached the holy men, in order to obtain religious benefit 
for their humble brethren. There does not seem to be any 
instance of the great social reformer ever attempting to 
champion such assertions. But there was another fight, and 
the police had to intervene. On March 16th there was a very 
serious riot in the Mirzapur District, in which eleven Moham- 
medans were killed. At the same time there were riots 
in Agra in which deaths also occurred. 

All these disturbances occurred between the signing of 
the agreement and the meeting of the Congress. They 
preceded Cawnpore. It is unnecessary to recapitulate the 
details of the Cawnpore riots. It need only be said briefly 
that the riots owed their origin to an organised demonstration 
of the Congress party to close all shops and places of business 
as a sign of mourning for the deaths of Bhagat Singh and 
others who had been executed for the cowardly murders of 
an English Assistant Superintendent of Police and an Indian 
Head Constable. The Commission of Enquiry summarised: 

“The Town Congress Committee immediately proclaimed 
by beat of drum that ‘ hartal’ should be kept on March 24th, 
and gave instructions for a procession of mourning to be taken 
out at 3 o’clock the same day. In the course of the ‘ hartal,’ 
Hindus and Muslims came to blows. This developed into a 
riot of unprecedented violence and peculiar atrocity which 
spread with unexpected rapidity through the whole city 
and even beyond it. Murders, arson, and looting were wide- 
spread for three days before the riot was definitely brought 
under control. Afterwards it subsided gradually. The loss 
of life and property was great. The number of verified 
deaths was 300, but the death roll is known to have been 
larger, and was probably between four and five hundred. 
A large number of temples and mosques were desecrated 
or burnt or destroyed, and a very large number of houses 
were burnt and pillaged.” 

While the riots were raging in Cawnpore, the Congress 
was meeting in full session in Karachi. Mr. Gandhi did not 
repudiate the action of the Congress in calling the “ hartal ” 
in Cawnpore, which produced the riots. He extolled the 
bravery of Bhagat Singh, though he deprecated murder. 
There was little reference to Cawnpore. Mr. Benn considers 
that there was a failure to preserve the peace in Cawnpore, 
but as he explained, “‘Cawnpore came at a time of the 
greatest possible difficulty. It came after the actual con- 
versations between the then Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi had 
concluded, but before the Congress itself had given additional 
momentum to the movement for peace in India.” 
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The Irwin-Gandhi agreement was signed on March 4th. 
The Cawnpore riots commenced on the 24th, three weeks after 
Mr. Gandhi had obtained the release of 17,000 law breakers 
by offering a withdrawal of lawlessness. There had been 
no undertaking to wait until the Congress ratified the agree- 
ment. The Congress ratified it after having constructed a 
Martyrs’ Gate in honour of Bhagat Singh and others, and after 
Pandit Jawahir Lal Nehru had said that there must be 
thousands of Bhagat Singhs before India attained her goal. 

What has occurred in India between the end of March 
and the end of July ? 

On April 6th the night mail from Delhi to Kalka, which 
was carrying the wives and families of officials of the Govern- 
ment of India to Simla, was deliberately derailed. Fortu- 
nately there was no loss of life. On April 7th, Mr. Peddie, 
the District Magistrate of Midnapur, was murdered while 
visiting an educational exhibition by the first of the thousands 
of Bhagat Singhs. The same day there was a riot at a political 
meeting in Bombay, in which one man was killed and twelve 
were injured. On April 19th a bomb was exploded on the 
side line near Delhi Railway Station. There was no cessation 
of effective picketing. Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Vallubhai Patel, 
and others were conducting activities hardly of a peaceful 
character—of these more hereafter. Mr. Patel is the new 
President of the Congress nominated by Mr. Gandhi. 

On May 6th an express train was derailed 150 miles 
from Bombay. On May 12th a passenger train was derailed 
about the same distance from Calcutta. On May 15th there 
was a bomb explosion in the Jullundur District in the Punjab. 
About the same time a no-tax movement was engineered 
by the Congress in the Central Provinces. 

In June, Hari Krishan, the Hindu, who had shot Sir 
Geoffrey De Montmorency, the Governor of the Punjab, 
wounded him, and killed an Indian police officer, was hanged 
for the murder of the police officer. After his execution 
there was a public meeting of sympathy in his honour at 
Amritsar, at which the Irwin-Gandhi agreement was described 
as a huge fraud, and a “ hartal” was held in Lahore. There 
were other events of a less serious nature. 

In the month of July there have been disturbances in 
Dacca, a “ hartal” in Calcutta in honour of the memory of 
another murderer—this time the man who was executed 
for the murder of Colonel Simpson. Unrest has spread out- 
side British India to the States. There has been an Hindu- 
Mohammedan riot in Kashmir. There has been a riot 
(apparently anti-State and anti-Brahmin) in Puddukotta 
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in the South of India, in which, amongst other incidents, the 
jail was stormed and all the prisoners released. Once the 
strings of law and order are loosened in British India it is not 
always possible to keep them taut in the States. The last 
outrage—as I write—is the attempt to murder Sir Ernest 
Hotson, Acting Governor of Bombay, while he was visiting 
the Fergusson College at Poona. 


This is the situation in the United Provinces as described 
in a recent speech of the Governor, Sir Malcolm Hailey : 


“‘ During the civil disobedience movement they had much 
preaching of a no-rent campaign based on purely political 
grounds, and although it showed for a time no definite result, 
it had an unsettling effect on the mind of tenants in areas 
where it was most vigorously attempted. After the Delhi 
agreement that campaign ceased, but the new situation 
caused by the sudden fall of prices was exploited by numerous 
workers. Bands of volunteers invaded villages. They did 
not advise that no rent should be paid. The general tenor 
of their preaching was that in the first instance tenants 
should not pay more than they could afford, and that after- 
wards they should only pay at the rate which the political 
leaders took on themselves the responsibility of fixing as 
adequate. ... A regular organisation was established. 
Meetings were held at which violent speeches were delivered, 
and tenants were encouraged to collect in large bands armed 
with quarter staves to over awe their landlords. . . . Tenants 
already troubled by economic stress were told that landlords 
were parasites, that their only hope for the future lay in a 
Peasants’ and Workers’ Republic, which would abolish the 
landlords who resisted the Congress, and that landlords, 
who resisted the Congress now, would be swept beyond the 
Seven Seas.” 


And this is very nearly Peace. This is Peace “for the 
whole of India taken by and large.” ‘“‘ Oh the little more, 
and how much it is!” 


Mr. Benn asks for sympathy on the ground that he has 
made every effort to secure happiness and quiet, and is hurt 
at reference to particular incidents, which show that he has 
not always been successful. He refers to his own efforts 
and to the efforts of Mr. Gandhi. He says of the latter: 
“Whatever charges have been made against Mr. Gandhi, 
I do not think that anyone has ever charged him with breach 
of faith. He has his difficulties. I cannot speak as to all 
his supporters, but the accurate information at my disposal 
is that he is striving to fulfil the undertaking on his side and 
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that to-day he represents in India a great force standing for 
eace.” 

After the Congress had ratified his agreement with Lord 
Irwin, Mr. Gandhi told the students of his own college at 
Ahmedabad on April 11th to “‘ keep themselves ready for 
the coming fight which would be more intense than the one 
just before.” He was proud of the share they had taken 
in the civil disobedience movement. A few days later, Mr. 
Patel, whom Mr. Gandhi had nominated as President of the 
Congress, said at Broach: ‘“‘ We have got our opportunity 
from the truce to prepare for the future fight. Those who 
are afraid of death and jail should sell their property and 
migrate to foreign countries, as the future fight will be a fight 
unheard of in history.” Mr. Nariman, another Congress 
leader, urged that the war mentality should be maintained, 
so that they should be able “to start again with redoubled 
vigour and fresh energy at the shortest notice.” 

In the same month the special correspondent of the Times 
wrote that Mr. Gandhi intended to tour Bardoli, and that 
“in view of the rank sedition being preached throughout 
the neighbouring country by Mr. Vallubhai Patel the Congress 
President, Mr. Gandhi’s tactics will be watched most closely.” 
In a later communication he wrote: “ As I came up through 
Gujarat last week, I heard stories on all hands how Congress 
volunteers are continuing to destroy palms and loot toddy 
shops. Mr. Gandhi is at Bardoli preaching much the same 
doctrine as he was a year ago and setting an example to his 
lieutenants with his continued repetition of the warning 
that peace is only temporary, and that the fight may begin 
again at any moment even more fiercely.”’ Mr. Benn is 
entitled to his opinion as to what constitutes a great force 
standing for peace. He is entitled to his opinion as to what 
constitutes good faith. But he must allow other people the 
right to their opinions. 

Mr. Benn has without doubt acted in good faith. When 
the Government with his assent agreed to Lord Irwin 
approaching Mr. Gandhi, and negotiating with him, the course 
was a course they had full authority to take. But if it failed, 
it failed. When Mr. Benn agreed to temporise and conciliate 
law breakers, he took a course not unknown, and not always 
unsuccessful. But the fact that he took the course in good 
faith does not affect the result. Has it been successful ? 
Mr. Benn considers that it has been. The wish would appear 
to be the father to the thought. 

He is fond of alternatives. He said: “ The alternative was 
that you would have had no Irwin-Gandhi pact. You 
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would have had a continuation of civil disobedience and 
you would have had the delegates to the Round Table Con- 
ference going back to India from their mission of peace 
broken hearted, going back to find that they had failed in 
their efforts to produce an understanding between the two 
countries.” 

There seems to be a little confusion here, or a possible 
misreporting—though the quotation is from Hansard—for 
most of the delegates returned to India on February 6th and 
the agreement was signed on March 4th. There were other 
decisions possible—not only the decision arrived at on that 
date—which might have saved the delegates from the heart- 
break, which, in any circumstances, had been postponed for 
a month. It might have been possible to secure the promise 
to suspend civil disobedience—a promise which, it is suggested, 
has not been kept—without the amnesty of 17,000 persons, 
an appreciable proportion of whom came from Cawnpore. 
There had been 1,433 convictions for offences arising out of the 
civil disobedience movement in Cawnpore city and district. 
There could be many alternatives which would not have 
required the use of Mr. Benn’s oft-quoted bayonet and 
machine gun. But Mr. Benn (though he is not in the least 
like “ jesting Pilate” else) did not stay for an answer. 

Mr. Benn at one time in his speech seemed to imply that 
those who pointed out instances of slaughter as an example 
of failure rejoiced at the slaughter. On second thoughts he 
will no doubt reconsider this view. Those, who have criticised 
and are criticising Mr. Benn’s policy, are not all “ armchair 
critics.” Many of them are men who have served thirty 
years and more in India under conditions where armchairs 
were unknown in working hours. Some of these have left 
India only recently. Such men have a close knowledge as 
to what disturbances mean. They have had to work to 
prevent them. They have had to stay them. They have 
seen them. And they shudder at them. If they point out 
that horrors have occurred, they do so only to prevent horrors 
recurring. They are not alarmists. On the other hand they 
do not shirk the remedy by saying “‘ Peace! Peace! when 
there is no Peace!” 

Louis STUART 
(Late Chief Judge, Chief Court, Oudh). 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE HIGHLAND CLANS 


Trt now it has generally been taken for granted that the 
feudal settlement of Scotland by Malcolm Canmore and his 
sons extended only throughout the lowlands. Beyond the 
great mountain range of Drumalban, it has been supposed, 
the system was not introduced, and the “ parchment tenures ” 
were only adopted by the chiefs of clans when it suited their 
own convenience or pleased their own fancy. It is often 
told, of course, that the Macgregors scorned the “ sheepskin 
title ’ and preferred to continue holding their land by the older 
coir a glaive, or right of the sword, as they called it, which 
obstinacy laid them open to be encroached upon and dis- 
possessed by more sagacious neighbours, and finally brought 
about their ruin. The story is probably matter of fact 
enough, but it points to something more than appears on 
the surface. The Macgregors were chiefs of the original 
Celtic stock, who had always held their extensive lands by 
the ancient allodial right. Their neighbours, the Campbells, 
were incomers, who held their territories by feudal charters 
from the Crown. 

There is something highly suggestive also in the tradition 
that the name of the original Campbell who settled in Argyll 
was De Campo Bello. The name itself is no doubt quite 
wrong. ‘There is no record or even probability of any Italian 
having been among the feudal settlers planted in the county 
by Malcolm Canmore and his sons. The name Campbell is 
almost certainly derived, in the usual fashion of the High- 
landers, from a physical peculiarity, and is probably Cam 
beul, “‘ Crooked mouth,” in the same way as Cameron is 
“Crooked nose.” The tradition regarding an Italian origin 
of the name, however, supports the suggestion that the founder 
of the family was not a native Gael, but was a feudal settler 
brought in and planted upon the soil by the Crown. 

Exactly the same thing may be said regarding the tradition 
that the progenitor of the Mackenzie chiefs in Kintail was 
a member of the Norman family of Fitzgerald, who fought for 
Alexander III at the Battle of Largs. The progenitor of the 
Mackenzies may have been no relative of the Earls of Desmond. 
Cosmo Innes declared that the charter proving the relation- 
ship was not genuine, and Skene made out that the Mackenzies 
were descended from the same ancestor as the old Earls of 
Ross, while there are Acts of Parliament to prove that Kintail 
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and its stronghold of Eilandonan were possessed by the 
Earls of Ross for a hundred years after the battle of Largs, 
But, whether or not it is true, the Fitzgerald tradition goes 
to show that in popular knowledge a Norman or Saxon 
origin was quite possible fyr the chief of a Highland clan. 
There is more solid ground to move upon when one comes 
to the origin of certain other families. Joseph Irving, in his 
History of Dumbartonshire, recounts how, among the Northum- 
brian chiefs who fled for refuge to the court of Malcolm Can- 
more from the devastation of William of Normandy, was one 
Arkil, the son of Egfrith, who, in consideration of the noble 
stand he had made against the Conqueror, received a gift of 
the territory known as the Lennox. Arkil’s son or grandson, 
Alwyn, became first Earl of Lennox, and his son, again, 
another Alwyn, who died in 1225, left a number of sons, of 
whom one, Aulay, received the lands of Faslane on the 
Gareloch, and became ancestor of the Macaulay chiefs, while 
another, Gilchrist, succeeded to the lands of Arrochar, and 
was founder of the Macfarlane clan. The charters and 
documents proving this Northumbrian origin are duly quoted 
by the famous antiquary, George Chalmers, in his Caledonia. 
The ancestor of the Mackintosh chiefs, again, according 
to the Kinrara manuscript, the authority most favoured by 
Mr. A. M. Mackintosh, the latest and most reliable historian 
of the clan, was a certain Shaw, second son of Duncan, Earl 
of Fife, who went to the north with King Malcolm IV to 
suppress a rebellion of the men of Moray in 1163. As a 
reward for his services he was made keeper or constable of 
the royal castle of Inverness, and put in possession of the 
lands of ‘Petty and Breachley on the south shore of the Moray 
Firth, with the forest of Strathdearn on the Upper Findhorn. 
The early heads of the house acted as chamberlain, factor, or 
toiseach for the king’s rents in the district, and from this 
fact came the family name of Macintosh or “son of the 


factor.” The history of the family from the first is well . 


known, their acquisitions of land and fortunate alliances 
till, by the marriage with Eva, heiress of the old chiefs of 
Clan Chattan, they became Captains of that famous con- 
federacy. 

Equally well known is the origin of the progenitor of the 
Murray and Sutherland chiefs. Sir Robert Douglas, in his 
Scottish Peerage, narrates how a certain Freskin, a gentleman 
of Flemish origin, came to Scotland during the reign of 
David I, and was settled on the lands of Strathbrock in 
Linlithgowshire. When the rebellion of the men of Moray 
broke out in the year 1130, Freskin by his skill and bravery 
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helped vitally the quelling of the insurrection, and, by way 
of reward, the king conferred on him a large and fertile tract 
of the country forfeited by the rebels. There, at Duffus, 
Freskin built a strong castle, and his descendants flourished 
for centuries. William, the head of the junior branch of the 
house, who died about the year 1220, and was Sheriff of 
Invernairn, assumed the surname “de Moravia,” or Moray, 
and from him descended all the families of the Morays, the 
Lords of Bothwell, whose line passed by marriage to the 
Lords of Douglas; the Morays of Abercairney, and the 
Murrays whose chief is Duke of Atholl at the present day. 
Meanwhile Freskin’s eldest son, Hugh, succeeded to his father’s 
great estates in Sutherland, from which the power of the Norse 
Jarls was beginning to ebb. He granted the lands of Skibo 
to his cousin Gilbert, Archdeacon of Moray, and founder of 
Dornoch Cathedral, and his son William, who succeeded him 
in 1214, helped Comyn the Justiciar to put down the rebellion 
of Gillespie MacScolane in 1228, and for that service was 
made Earl of Sutherland by Alexander II. The line of the 
Murray Earls of Sutherland ended in 1514 in an heiress, 
Elizabeth, who carried the title to her husband, Adam 
Gordon, second son of the Earl of Huntly, and the line of the 
Gordon Earls ended in 1766 with another heiress, also Eliza- 
beth, who married George Granville Leveson Gower, Marquess 
of Stafford, who was made Duke of Sutherland in 1833. But 
the direct male chiefship of the Murray-Sutherland clan only 
ended in 1917 with the death of John Campbell Sutherland 
of Fors, who left four daughters, but no son. 

The Mackay chiefs, again, who for five centuries owned 
the whole north coast of Scotland, from Cape Wrath to 
within ten miles of Thurso, were, according to the historian 
of the clan, Robert Mackay, descended from an adventurer 
from Galloway. When William the Lion, in the year 1187, 
marched into the north to put down the formidable rebellion 
of Donald, otherwise MacWilliam, grandson of Duncan, 
Malcolm Canmore’s eldest son, he was accompanied by Roland, 
the great Lord of Galloway, with a powerful host. By the 
persuasion of his nobles, who feared another disaster like 
that which had befallen him at Alnwick, William halted at 
Inverness, while Roland advanced with three thousand of 
the men of Galloway to meet the enemy. In the battle which 
was fought on the moor of Mamgarvy, Roland was victorious, 
and Donald MacWilliam was slain. By way of reward Roland 
was confirmed in his great Lordship of Galloway, and a number 
of his lieutenants received lands in the north. Among these 
was one Alexander, ancestor of the Mackay chiefs. Alexander’s 
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descendant, Magnus, fought on Bruce’s side at Bannockburn, 
and it was from Aodh, the great-grandson of Magnus, that 
the clan took its patronymic of MacAodh or Mackay. 

Still another of the lines of chiefs whose first settlement in 
the Highlands is attributed with most apparent reason to the 
period of Malcolm Canmore and his sons is that of the Men. 
zieses of Rannoch and Weem. Genealogists declare the name 
to be Norman, and hold the family to be an early offshoot of 
the great house of Manners, whose head is now Duke of 
Rutland. In the year 1250 the head of the house in the 
north appears as Sir Robert de Meyners, knight, Lord High 
Chamberlain of Scotland. 

These names, however, do not exhaust the list of sources 
from which the Highland chiefs derived their origin. 


GEORGE Evre-Topp. 


A DISAPPOINTING REPORT 


On November 15th, 1929, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
appointed a Committee “to enquire into banking, finance, 
and credit, paying regard to the factors both internal and 
international which govern their operation, and to make 
recommendations calculated to enable these agencies to 
promote the development of trade and commerce and the 
employment of labour.” 

The Committee’s Report has now been published and 
occupies over 300 pages of closely printed matter. It is a 
very ably written treatise on the various subjects with which 
it deals. It contains much useful information, but so far 
as its recommendations are concerned, those who expected 
to find in them a solution of the problems with which it deals 
and which have confronted our post-war administrations 
for the past ten years, will be terribly disappointed. This 
failure of the Committee to suggest any satisfactory remedy 
for our industrial depression and unemployment is not due 
—in the writer’s judgment—to the difficulty of the problem 
so much as to the belief in the minds of the majority of the 
members of the Committee, that the present financial system 
operated under the control of the Bank of England is about 
as perfect as can be devised. This belief is undoubtedly 
due to the education and experience of many of the members 
whose lives have been spent in the atmosphere of the City, 
where the Bank of England is regarded with supreme reverence 
and criticism of which is equivalent to blasphemy. 

The Committee appointed, consisted of fifteen gentlemen 
(including the Secretary), six of whom are bank directors 
(including an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer), two former 
and one present Treasury officials, one accountant, one 
Member of the Federation of British Industries, one barrister, 
one Professor of Economics, one Labour Leader, and one 
Communist. 

The occupations of the members chosen are of considerable 
interest, in view of the Committee’s refusal to recommend 
any proposals on behalf of our languishing industries and for 
reducing unemployment, which might in any way affect the 
financial policies practised by the Bank of England and the 
Discount houses. 

Here was a body of gentlemen appointed to enquire into 
a business in which many of them are directly or indirectly 
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engaged, and they are asked to report upon systems and 
policies which they have assisted in establishing ; and the 
Chancellor evidently expected that the Report of such a 
Committee would be either impartial or would at least allay 
the public anxiety as to the efficiency and beneficence of 
the present financial régime. 

It is surely asking too much of human nature to suppose 
that a body of men could report upon their own conduct and 
businesses with the same detachment and impartiality as 
if they were considering matters with which they had no 
direct interest or connection whatever. 

It is, however, true to say, that in selecting the members, 
Mr. Snowden exercised rather more consideration for the 
public interests, than some of his predecessors—like Sir 
Austen Chamberlain and Mr. Winston Churchill—who saw 
nothing incongruous in selecting as members of similar 
committees exclusively those engaged in financial affairs. 


CAUSE OF THE PRESENT CRISIS 


There is a widespread belief, based upon irrefutable 
evidence, that the present era of trade depression and unem- 
ployment with which this country has been so grievously 
afflicted for the past ten years, has been the direct result 
of the policy of currency deflation, inaugurated by the 
Coalition Government under Mr. Lloyd George and pursued 
by successive Administrations, culminating in the re-estab- 
lishment of the Gold Standard under Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
Chancellorship. 

This financial policy is responsible for: (1) The increase 
in our burden of War Debts, which has added enormously 
to our burden of taxation. (2) The reduction of the effective 
demand for goods—by reducing the volume of the public’s 
purchasing power. (3) The reduction of wages and salaries, 
which has further reduced the demand for goods. (4) The 
destruction of all enterprise. (5) Reduction of the level of 
prices—in many instances below the costs of production. 
(6) The ruin of our former stable industries. (7) A vast 
increase in the unemployed and the number of bankruptcies 
and suicides. To these may be added an increase in crime! 

Similar evils in other countries, particularly in U.S.A. 
and Germany—are directly traceable to similar currency- 
deflation policies pursued in those countries in accordance 
with the recommendations of the bankers’ conferences in- 
stituted by the League of Nations at Brussels in 1920, and in 
Genoa in 1922, and also by the meetings of the International 
Bankers in New York, London and Berlin. 
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he To give one or two instances :—In the Congressional 
a | Record published in Washington, and dated April 30th, 
ay 1929, there appears a paragraph from a speech delivered 
of by Senator Pine, of Oklahoma, as follows :— 

On May 18, 1920, fifty-six men assembled in a room in Washington 
se and secretly changed the credit policy of the nation. Five of them 
nd were members of the Federal Reserve Board, one was a Congressman, 

one a Counsellor for the Board, and the remaining forty-nine were 
as bankers, most of them big bankers. When the fifty-six sat down in 
no that room, the farmers were prosperous, never more prosperous in all 
their lives. When the fifty-six rose from the table, the farmers were 
rg bankrupt! It took some of them years to find it out, but if they were 
te average farmers and relied entirely on the income from agriculture, 
es it was impossible for them to survive the years under the changed 
ar credit policy. In twelve months, it took 106 per cent. more farm 
WW products to get a dollar. No industry can survive such treatment. 
ar .... It is an astounding fact that on this day, the fifty-six men 
assumed that they had the power to control and distribute the nation’s 
credit supply, and they also assumed that through this control of 
credit, they controlled the nation’s production of commodities. If 
anyone doubts this statement, he should read and carefully study the 
le minutes of that meeting. The Governor of the Board said: ‘“ The 
n- fact must be recognised that, however desirable on general principles 
ly continued expansion of trade and industry may be, such developments 
iit must accommodate themselves to the actual supply of Capital and 
h Credit available.” 
© This day the nation’s business was put in a strait-jacket. They 
od took control of the credit supply and then reversed the law and said, 
b- trade and business must accommodate themselves to the actual supply 12 
l’s of credit they made available. The law requires them to supply the 
credit necessary to accommodate trade and business. The law makes 
them servants ; they reverse the law and made themselves masters. 
” From that day to this hour, the credit supply of the nation has been 
ly directed and controlled. They assumed the right to discriminate 
ve between industries ; some were considered essential, and some were 
y? considered non-essential. Out of that experience, they learned their 
1g power, and since then they have been discriminating between industries, 
w and between sections of the country in the distribution of the 
of common credit supply.” 
n. Last year the Federal Reserve Seis of the U.S.A. 
st contracted their Note Issues to the extent of over $500,000,000 
es which involved the contraction of bank credits by more 
3! than 6,000,000,000 dollars—which was sufficient to create 
A. all the industrial disasters and unemployment from which 
y- that great country is still suffering ! 
oe Admitting the honourable intentions of the members of 
n- the MacMillan Committee to report fairly and impartially, 
in is it reasonable to suppose that these gentlemen could sit in 
al judgment on themselves and their business colleagues and 
condemn their own policy ? 
Needless to say, the proposals of the Committee are of a 
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very mild and superficial character, and even if adopted 
by the Directors of the Bank of England—which the Govern. 
ment have no means of enforcing without some special Act 
of Parliament—will assuredly fail to alleviate to any satis. 
factory degree, our present industrial distress. 

Indeed, the Report itself holds out little hope for any great 
improvement. It upholds the Gold Standard as a beneficent 
and indeed an essential institution, and condemns all proposals 
for relieving the burden of taxation and affording some 
compensation to those who have been so shamefully robbed 
under the debt-inflation policy connected with the retum 
to the Gold Standard at the pre-war ratio by de-valuing the 
pound sterling. 


SUMMARY OF THE PROPOSALS. 


In the words of the members whose names are appended 
to Addendum 1, the upshot of the Report may be summarised 
as follows :— 

“‘ For the world as a whole the best hope of a remedy lies 
in a monetary policy designed to increase the volume of 
purchasing power, to increase the ease of borrowing, if 
necessary, by guarantees, to diminish the rate of interest, 
long-term as well as short-term, and to stimulate in every 
possible way the spirit of enterprise and the volume of 
investment.” 

“Tf Great Britain were like the world—a closed system— 
the same monetary remedies would be equally applicable 
here. But unfortunately this is less true of us than of any 
other country. Our economic affairs are intricately bound 
up with an international system. Consequently, the power 
of the Bank of England to initiate an independent policy, 
irrespective of what is going on abroad, is strictly limited. 
Whether it is as limited as—to judge from its policy over 
recent years—the Bank of England has believed, is open to 
debate.” 

‘““Mr. Hawtrey has expressed in evidence most forcible 
and interesting views to the contrary. He urges that the 
power of the Bank to influence the rest of the world and to 
refuse to be led by it, whilst not what it was before the War, 
is nevertheless great. He contends that the amount of 
foreign balances, which we run the risk of losing if we make 
money relatively cheap in London, is not so large as is 
commonly supposed. Whatever may have been true a little 
time back, we are not prepared to accept Mr. Hawtrey’s 
views as fully applicable to the present very abnormal circum- 
stances, where confidence is likely to be disturbed ; and it 
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would, we think be asking too much to expect the Bank of 
England to make an experiment of uncertain outcome in the 
existing environment. It is its duty to put absolute safety 
first. At the same time there may be much more force in 
Mr. Hawtrey’s general line of argument than is usually 
admitted. We do not believe that the position abroad need 
always prevent the Bank of England from furnishing addi- 
tional credit, providing there is a real opening for its employ- 
ment in increased domestic enterprise. It would be unsafe 
for the Bank to increase materially the total volume of credit 
without considering how it will be employed. But this 
should not be urged as an argument applicable to cases where 
there is a reasonable prospect of the new money finding its 
way into domestic enterprise.” 

Just here it may be mentioned that Mr. Hawtrey is 
employed in the Treasury Department, and is engaged in 
research work of a very valuable nature, and his opinion on 
the matter referred to, is backed by knowledge which few, if 
any, of the members of the Committee possess. His appoint- 
ment as a member of the Committee would have been far 
more helpful to the public interests than, say, that of Lord 
Bradbury, who was probably as much responsible for the 
financial policy which created the conditions necessitating 
the appointment of the Committee, as any living person. 

According to the Report, this country has lost its power 
of initiative in the most vital branch of its economic existence. 
We are told in so many words that our future existence as 
an industrial power is largely out of our own control, and is 
at the mercy of our foreign trade rivals. Having handed 
over the control of the supply of the life-blood of trade and 
commerce to a private trading company, the Government is 
powerless to alter our present economic condition, and instead 
of our looking to the present Government or its successors, 
for a solution of the problem of unemployment by an increase 
of purchasing-power, we must rely entirely upon the wisdom, 
influence and goodwill of Mr. Montague Norman and his 
associates! And these gentlemen in turn must rely upon 
the goodwill and consent of the Central Banks of America, 
France, and other countries ! 

It may be remembered that a few years ago, when discus- 
sion raged round the subject of re-establishing the Gold 


Standard, Mr. Darling of the Midland Bank wrote an article. 


in which he warned the Government at that time that such 
a measure would place this country very largely under the 
power of the United States of America, where the greater 
proportion of the world’s gold supplies were then accumulated. 
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Evidently, this forecast has since been fulfilled, and this 
country is no longer a free agent nor an independent power. 

The Report, however, contains some useful information 
which is well worth the average businessman’s time and 
trouble of reading. 

Chapter 4 on the Monetary System of Great Britain, 
is particularly interesting, inasmuch as it describes the 
extraordinary system that has been developed during the past 
century as a foundation for the trade and industries of what 
was once the workshop of the world ! 

It will be a surprise to many who have hitherto neglected 
the study of finance, to learn that the Bank of England is 
practically free to do whatever it likes with but one exception. 
There is only one real prohibition that is imposed upon the 
Bank, and that is in the Tonnage Act of 1694, which says: 
“in order not to oppress His Majesty’s subjects the Bank 
is to be debarred for all time from using any of its funds 
in dealing in merchandise or wares of any description.” 

“The restrictions,’ we are told, “so far as they are 
restrictions, under which the Bank works its operations, are 
restrictions which the Bank has imposed upon itself, and 
which, of course, it has the power to alter.” 


How THE BAnx’s Poticy Contro~ts TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


The report admits the enormous power and influence 
the Bank of England’s policy exercises upon trade and 
employment. It describes the mechanism of bank credit 
and its relation to gold as one of extreme delicacy. And 
no wonder! Here we havea structure which is well illustrated 
by the well-known inverted pyramid resting upon its apex. 
This apex consists of a continually changing volume of gold, 
which is liable to be shipped abroad in large quantities when- 
ever some foreign crisis like that of Germany’s arises. Upon 
this unstable and dangerous foundation, is built an enormous 
volume of credit which is supposed to be exchangeable for 
gold at the option of the owners of credit. This credit in 
turn is the basis of our national trade and production. To 
maintain this structure and prevent a collapse, the Bank 
is compelled periodically to ruin hundreds of traders and 
manufacturers by destroying the credit which was based 
upon the gold they export. And the only means possessed 
by the Bank for limiting the outflow of gold and preserving 
their gold hoards, is to raise the Bank Rate (which the Com- 
mittee describe as a beautiful instrument) which inflicts 
serious injury to our wealth-producers by penalising those 
compelled to borrow bank credit. It has been estimated 
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that the increase of only 1 per cent. in the Bank Rate inflicts 
a tax upon trade and industry to the extent of £500,000 
r week ! 

It also appears from the Report that the Gold Standard 
is a system which, for its proper working, involves certain 
rules which all nations indulging in this expensive luxury, 
must observe. Apparently, the United States of America 
and France have not altogether been “ playing the game,” 
as observed by the Bank of England. Both of them have 
contrived to get more than their share of the world’s gold 
supplies—which has created difficulties for all other nations. 
No doubt if the whole world decided to practise the “‘ golden 
rule,” and if international trade were conducted upon the 
principles of brotherly love, the ideals set forth by the advo- 
cates of the Gold Standard might be realised. But were 
such conditions to obtain, no such Standard would be 
necessary. International trade has become a contest for 
markets, and under the Gold Standard it has degenerated 
into a scramble for the possession of gold. Hence, it is almost 
laughable to read of complaints regarding the infraction 
of certain rules which our simple-minded bankers regard as 
necessary. 

It is a great pity that the former Chairman and founder 
of the Midland Bank did not survive to bring his knowledge 
and experience to bear on this all-important investigation. 

This is what the late Sir Edward Holden said in 1907 
in his address to the Liverpool Bankers’ Institute :— 

“You here see the direct connection between trade on 
the one hand and gold on the other, and that it is not so much 
the production of gold which matters, as the amount of gold 
which can be obtained for the purpose of increasing bankers’ 
reserves.” ... “‘I want you to remember that the banking 
system of every country has its triangle, and that the principles 
enunciated above, exist in every triangle of every banking 
system based on gold in the world ; that being so, it is clear, 
generally speaking, that the business of the world is carried 
on by means of loans, that loans create credits, that the 
stand-by for the protection of credits is gold, and that, 
therefore, gold controls trade. It may happen that the trade 
of one country grows by leaps and bounds, the loans and 
credits, of course, following, while the trade of other countries 
remains normal. What then takes place? The gold base 
of the triangle of the former becomes too small, and it is 
necessary to enlarge it. How is the increase effected? It 
is effected by the representative bank of the more prosperous 
country attacking the gold basis of other countries, and the 
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instrument by which the attack is made is the rate of discount. 
By this means gold will be attracted from other countries, 
and unless those bases are too great for the adequate protec. 
tion of the credits, the representative banks of those countries 
will meet the attack by also putting up their rates. But it 
may happen that the trade of every country has increased 
by leaps and bounds, and that all loans and credits have also 
increased. Then the fight begins by each country putting up 
its rate, first, to prevent its base being diminished, and secondly 
to increase it if possible. Hence we have the English rate 
at 7 per cent, the German rate at 74 per cent, the Austrian 
rate at 6 per cent, the Belgian rate at 5 per cent., the Dutch 
tate at 5 per cent., the Italian rate at 5} per cent.,” &c. 


A BANKER’S CONFESSION 


Here is a frank avowal on the part of one of the greatest 
English bankers that ever lived, that under the Gold Standard 
the world’s trade and commerce are ever at the mercy of the 
manipulators of gold; that long-continued industrial pros- 
perity is impossible because of the restrictions imposed upon 
exchange by our monetary laws, and that the gold basis is 
a brake upon the wheels of industry which checks the pace of 
production. Here also is the explanation of the phenomenon 
that periods of prosperity are inevitably followed by periods 
of depression. Increased trade demands increased loans, 
but the moment credit is increased to meet this demand, 
the gold reserves are considered by the bankers inadequate. 
The bank rate is then raised, loans are called in, the brake 
is applied to the wheels of industry, production is checked, 
employees are discharged, enterprise is discouraged, and the 
extra demand for money and credit which prosperous times 
require, is choked off! In short, our financial system destroys 
prosperity and reduces trade, industry and employment, 
to the amount of gold which the Bank is able to maintain 
in its vaults. So that the mechanism of exchange on the 
Gold Basis has become both the life and death of industry! 

Whilst the Report admits certain evil effects of the hasty 
return to the Gold Standard—such as the increase of the 
burden of the War Debt—tthere is not a single word of censure 
expressed for those who instigated this robbery of the British 
taxpayers who—less fortunate than those of any other nation 
—are compelled to repay most of the War Debt, both 
principal and interest, in money of a far higher value than 
that which was borrowed. 

The Committee believe that the Bank of England, as it 
is now managed, is a most excellent instrument for con- 
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trolling the nation’s monetary system, and a very high tribute 
is paid to that institution. Indeed, if we are to accept this 
tribute, contained in paragraph 281 as deserved, we must 
regard the Bank of England as not a mere trading company, 
whose object is to protect and benefit its shareholders, but 
as really a philanthropic institution “‘ entrenched in the centre 
of the struggle for profit and with access to the arcana of 
the market, yet itself aloof and untinged by the motives of 
private gain.” Whilst it is undoubtedly true that, so far as 
is known, the Bank of England Directors have never 
attempted to emulate the example of many of the bankers 
of other countries in cornering markets and indulging in 
speculations for the purpose of enriching themselves or 
their shareholders, there is no evidence that the Bank has 
at any time been a losing concern. On the contrary, taking 
it from its earliest foundation, it is probably the most 
successful enterprise in the world from the standpoints of 
age and continuity of profits. But this is not the question. 
The point is whether this venerable institution has not out- 
lived its period of usefulness, and whether its antiquated 
methods are in keeping with modern needs. In short, 
whether it is not, like the London Tramways and many of 
our narrow London thoroughfares, an obstacle in the path of 
progress. Nobody would begrudge the Bank reaping rich 
rewards for its services if it could be shown that its methods 
were calculated to revive and maintain our trade and in- 
dustrial prosperity. The complaint for many years has been 
that instead of helping trade, it merely blocks the path of 
trade progress. 
THe REAL PROBLEM. 

The problem that the members of the Committee ought 
to have been asked to solve is the following :—Given a nation 
with facilities for producing, directly and indirectly (by 
exchange) all the necessaries and many of the luxuries of life 
for maintaining its population on a high level of comfort. 
It is required to invent a system of distributing these neces- 
saries and luxuries in such a manner as will maintain the 
population on as high a scale of well-being as possible, and 
keep the industrial machine in constant operation to the full 
extent of its capacity. 

During the past century, our inventors, our scientists and 
engineers have built up a marvellous system for producing 
goods. We have practically all the essential factors for 
creating all the wealth directly, and by exchange, that our 
people require for their maintenance and well-being. But 
our Governments have enacted laws under which a gigantic 
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monopoly of the medium of exchange necessary for dis- 
tributing these goods has been granted to a private trading 
company whose methods have not kept pace with the demands 
of trade, and whose policy has been to limit production to 
their inefficient and inadequate means. This is the real 
cause of our present industrial plight. 

The Committee evidently view with disfavour any and 
all suggestions that the Bank of England should be a national 
instead of a private institution. To a remark made by one 
witness expressing his opinion that since the banks are per- 
mitted to use the national credit for their own profit it would 
be far better for the public interests if the Bank of England 
was nationalised, a member exclaimed, ‘‘ and you would allow 
the Bank to be run from Downing Street, I suppose?” The 
answer to this is, that since the Post Office, the Telegraph 
Service and the Physical Laboratory are State institutions and 
free from political party influences, there is no reason why the 
banking system could not be operated by officials chosen for 
their financial knowledge and ability, unaffected by political 
influences to a similar extent. 

It is remarkable that those who are opposed to the public 
ownership of the Bank of England as an instrument for 
furnishing the public with the credit which rightly belongs 
to it, for fear that Governments might make improper use 
of the Bank for political purposes, or because they consider 
Cabinet Ministers untrustworthy, make no objection to the 
system under which Governments are permitted to create 
debts which the taxpayers are compelled to pay. It is a 
curious inconsistency which approves of a system under 
which a man empowers his representative to run him into 
debt for an unlimited amount, but forbids him to employ 
his resources for settling such debts. There is this to be said 
in favour of the National bank instead of a private bank. 
The public, at least, have the power of ridding itself of a 
Government that would misuse the National Credit. Under 
present conditions the public have no voice whatever in either 
the election of the Bank’s management nor in its policy. 
And it is as true to-day as when it was first written by Walter 
Bagehot more than half a century ago, that ‘‘ upon the wisdom 


of the Directors of the Bank of England depends the solvency | 


of Great Britain ! ”’ 


THE PowER OF INTERNATIONAL BANKERS. 


The Report mentions the intimate connection and alliance 
of the Bank of England with international finance with 
evident approval. 
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Is it possible that all the members were ignorant of the 
intentions, of the aims and objects of the great American 
bankers for instance, who have been for years planning to 
control the world’s trade and industries, and that to-day 
they have built up a power in the Economic World greater 
than that possessed by any Ruler or Government ? 

Senator Pine—in a speech before referred to, delivered 
in Washington in 1929—said, “I wonder if we fully 
understand that this money credit system is now greater than 
any Government; that it distributes incentive; that it 
controls stimulation, nutrition and growth; that it evokes 
industrial production here and inhibits it there; and the 
crops grow through its beneficence and the plough stops 
where its currents are withdrawn !”’ 

The following article appeared in the New York World 
of December 4th, 1927: 


“Side by side with the League of Nations at Geneva, there exists 
to-day, unsuspected by the general public, a World League of Money 
that already exerts far greater influence on the financial policy of the 
Great Powers, including the U.S.A., and on trade and business con- 
ditions everywhere than would have been thought conceivable a few 
years ago. The league of money works in the dark. It is as yet in an 
embryonic stage. It publishes no reports ; it camouflages its meetings 
and its very existence ; it represents perhaps the greatest force oper- 
ative in the international world to-day ; and it is strong and secret 
enough to keep itself out of the newspapers.” 


In the National Tribune of April 18th, 1929, an editorial 
contained the following :— 


“The reparation experts assembled at Paris have announced a 
plan for the formation of an International Bank of Settlement. This 
was no sudden inspiration. It has been in the making since the ending 
of the world war. . . . We are now facing a super-bank more powerful 
than any political organisation in the world. It is well to stop and 
read the signs of the times. The proposed International Bank of 
Settlement is to be a sort of Federal Reserve System for the financial 
world—a Super-Bank. It will be controlled by no law. It is beyond 
laws. Its development will be secret, but tremendously powerful, and 
beyond the reach of Congresses or Parliaments. Bankers have become 
internationally minded. Their interests compel that. Their power 
and influence are beyond the imagination of the ordinary citizen who 
prides himself that the people control the Government of the United 
States. The International Bankers dream of a capitalistic world 
empire. It is desirable to them that our Government adhere to the 
World Court, and that all the Governments of the world be submissive 
to its decrees whilst they remain aloof beyond the control of any 
Government. 

“ This financial Super-Bank will not emerge fully formed from the 
present Conference for that might alarm the world. Gradually, 
insidiously, but nevertheless progressively, it will grow until the dream 
of international bankers has become a reality.” 
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It should be remembered that this World Power has been 
built up since the War. We are living under an entirely 
new régime, of which there is no precedent. Until now, all 
through the ages, the conquest of the world was only possible 
by force of arms. The world’s financiers have recently 
discovered a far simpler, quicker and safer method for con- 
trolling the world by a device which the average person fails 
to understand. This instrument is the Gold Standard. 
This control merely involves the control of less than 
2,000,000,000 Pounds Sterling of gold! Indeed, the control 
of 50 per cent. by one country gives its bankers financial 
control of all others. It will be remembered that during the 
War there appeared a work translated from the French 
entitled ‘‘Germany’s Commercial Grip on the World,” 
written by Prof. Hauser of Dijon University. In this work 
the writer made the startling assertion that if Germany had 
not grown impatient and had not started her military adven- 
ture for conquering the world, but had pursued her financial 
system of peaceful penetration, the wealth of the world 
would have been within her control in less than a quarter of 
a century ! 

One can only imagine what a hopeless condition the 
British nation would have been in in August, 1914, if 
our financial system had been linked up with that of America 
and Germany, as it appears to be to-day, according to this 
Committee’s Report, mainly through the advice and activity 
of the present Governor of the Bank of England! And what 
will be our position if another war arises—in which we have 
to participate as principals—especially in view of our obliga- 
tions to the League of Nations ? 

After a careful reading of the Committee’s Report the 
question arises: Which is the more important, our industrial 
system or our present financial system ? And if the continu- 
ance of only one of the two is possible, is it not better to wipe 
out the one that threatens our existence as an independent 
power, and supplant it with a truly National system ? 

In conclusion, the Report fails to solve the problem 
originally offered, which was, in effect, to make recommenda- 
tions calculated to promote trade, commerce and the employ- 
ment of labour. 

Instead, the Committee offer a solution of an inversion 
of this problem, namely, Great Britain must continue to limit 
her trade and output to the currency facilities which the 
Bank of England and its international affiliations are willing 
to provide—as heretofore ! 

ARTHUR KITSON. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF SCOTLAND. 


AFTER an inquiry held in Edinburgh which lasted five days, 
the Parliamentary Commission approved the Provisional 
Order, promoted by the Corporation of Edinburgh, by which 
the Sheriff Court-House is to be removed to the island site, 
and the new library building erected on the site thus cleared. 
In the circumstances the decision was perhaps inevitable. 
The great majority of the Edinburgh town councillors, includ- 
ing that most public-spirited person the Lord Provost, are 
opposed to this plan. Faced, however, with the intransi- 
geance of the Trustees, who were cheerfully contemplating 
the removal of the Sheriff-Court to a site a mile distant both 
from the Supreme Court and from the libraries of the two 
leading bodies of solicitors in Scotland, the Writers to the 
Signet and the Solicitors before the Supreme Court, the town 
council made the best of a grotesque situation and themselves 
proposed a reasonably convenient site for the new Sheriff 
Court. It was, accordingly, difficult for the Commissioners to 
reject a Provisional Order for which the Town Council of Edin- 
burgh was nominally responsible, although the existence of 
that Order was due to the inaction of the Library Trustees. 
The merits of this question have been set out before in 
these Notes and little need be added here. But one must 
regret that the responsible authorities have taken so narrow- 
minded a view of their office. The suggestion that a Scottish 
National Library ought to be housed in buildings adjacent to 
the professional library of the Advocates is, frankly, utter 
nonsense. It is tantamount to saying that the British 
Museum ought to be removed to the Strand, so as to provide 
convenient and adjacent access for the barristers of the Inner 
Temple. Actuated by this strange conception, the Library 
Trustees have elected to retain their invaluable collection of 
books and manuscripts in damp and subterranean buildings, 
of which every single portion is at the moment actually 
situated underneath the Law Courts and the the libraries of 
the various professional bodies already mentioned. Our 
Library, as designed by its Trustees, will have only a corner 
“in the sun,” and even that corner is only secured by the 


demolition of a perfectly efficient court-house, which actually 
possesses the additional merit of being good architecture. 
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When one considers the miles of solid slum in the immediate 
vicinity, it is difficult to discuss this proposal with patience, 
One of the witnesses naively remarked that the public and 
private grants received by the Library supplied the exact 
sum of money required to carry out the Trustees’ plan. This 
witness’s childish delight at a piece of elementary book. 
keeping apparently distracted his attention from a much more 
remarkable circumstance. On the libraries and museums of 
England, of Wales and of Ireland very large grants have been 
conferred—and most rightly conferred—by the State. The 
British Museum Library and the new National Library in 
Wales were planned by people with imagination and insight, 
While one cannot, of course, compare these two institutions, 
one may nevertheless point out that both aim at assisting not 
only eminent scholars, but the maximum number of serious 
students that they can with efficiency admit. The apparent 
intention of the Scottish Library is to provide facilities for a 
scanty handful of research students in a building which remains 
in close touch with the Advocates’ law-library. That con- 
ception appears to us utterly wrong in principle. But it is 
obvious that the Trustees, just because they are pursuing so 
limited and pusillanimous a purpose, are blind to the injustice 
which starves the Scottish Library in the name of economy, 
while lavish grants sustain the efficiency of similar institutions 
in other parts of the United Kingdom. 


THe Ben NEvis OBSERVATORY, 


There is a proposal to re-open the Observatory on the 
summit of Ben Nevis, where valuable meteorological work 
was done in the eighties. At that time the Scottish Meteoro- 
logical Society was an influential body which counted among 
its members men like Thomson, Tait, Chrystal and the two 
Geikies, and the plan was formed of establishing a station on 
the top of Ben Nevis for the purpose of taking observations. 
However nothing was done until a Mr. Wragge, who lived in 
Fort-William, a village situated at the foot of the mountain, 
began a series of daily observations. He actually climbed 
the mountain every day and took observations from June to 
October in the year 1881, and in the following year he took 
fuller observations over the period from June to November, 
while his wife made simultaneous observations at the base. 
The results showed a surprising difference, amounting almost 
to a difference in climate, between the two levels. Popular 
interest was aroused, and subscriptions were called for to 
obtain the funds necessary to erect a permanent station. 
The subscribers included. such well-known scientists as 
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Professor Huxley, Professor J. C. Adams, Professor Fitz- 
gerald and Professor Tyndall. Most people still remember 
that Tyndall was a keen and efficient climber, as well as a 
great scientist ; he made repeated and gallant attempts to 
climb the Matterhorn, of which the last came very near 
success and occasioned considerable alarm to Edward Whym- 
per, whose dearest ambition it was to make the first ascent 
of the then virgin peak. His ambition was gratified and the 
inaccessible was scaled, at a price which readers of ‘‘ Scrambles 
in the Alps ”’ are unlikely to forget. To return to Ben Nevis, 
the scheme to establish a permanent station was supported 
both by private subscribers and also by many shipping 
companies and many landowners. The building and the path 
were made 48 years ago, when daily meteorological observa- 
tions were taken and trains of ponies carried up stores. The 
Observatory had been in disuse for about a quarter of a cen- 
tury, but the solid stone walls remain unimpaired. On the 
other hand, owing to the allied and combined attacks of time, 
weather and tourists, most of the interior has gone and it 
would be necessary to put a new habitation inside the walls. 
It should, however, even in these depressed times be an easy 
matter to raise the money for this purpose. As for the path, 
which is almost a road and has indeed been traversed by a 
motor-bicycle, it is in good order, so that, although the moun- 
tain is 4,400 feet high, it is “‘ quite easily accessible to those 
who have only moderate physical resources.” 

It should be explained that the proposal to re-equip and 
re-open the Observatory is made in connection with what is 
called the ‘Second Polar Year.” The first “ Polar Year” 
was 1882-1883, when a girdle of stations was put round the 
Pole, and simultaneous observations were made in many 
countries, with the object of ascertaining and recording 
weather and magnetic conditions. Since that time great 
advances have been made in meteorology and terrestrial 
magnetism, and it is proposed to repeat on a larger scale in 
1932-33 the observations made 25 years ago. During that 
time views have altered regarding the part which the upper 
atmosphere plays in weather changes, even at such a moderate 
height as Ben Nevis. If the scheme goes forward, it will 
be possible to take hourly observations on the summit, and 
wireless them below, so that they would immediately become 
available in the Forecasting Room of the Meteorological Office 
inLondon. It is conceivable that such a series of observations 
might prove of immense scientific value. There is no longer a 
Scottish Meteorological Society, but the scheme, we under- 
stand, is sponsored by the Royal Society of Edinburgh. The 
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plans for the Second Polar Year include the establishment of a 
set of high level stations. A party of experts ascended Ben 
Nevis this summer with that object in view and approved of 
the re-conditioning of the Observatory so as to form one of 
these stations. Certainly it is a project which deserves the 
support of all Scotsmen—This account is derived entirely 
from the anonymous but most interesting article which 
appeared in the Scotsman newspaper on July 29th last. 


THE Royat CoMMISSION ON LICENSING. 


The Report of the Scottish Licensing Commission was 
issued on July 17th last. The Commission was appointed on 
October 28th, 1929, and was one among a number of similar 
bodies appointed by the Socialist Government to secure a 
respite from the pressure of election pledges. Following the 
common English precedent which selects one of His Majesty’s 
judges when a chairman is required for an important Com- 
mission, the Government had recourse to the Senators of the 
College of Justice and appointed the Hon. Lord Mackay. 
Lord Mackay is a native of Aberdeen. As a counsel he had 
an extremely large practice, and, while this is neither the 
place nor the time to assess his merits as a judge, it is at least 
permissible to state that he is both a scholar and an athlete. 
A first in Greats, he also distinguished himself in Rugby, 
tennis, golf and climbing: and it is understood that he 
renounced the art of skating not on the ground of its effem- 
inacy, but because he began too late in life to reach supreme 
eminence. The Commission, which numbered 14 members, 
was appointed to “ investigate the whole field of legislation 
relating to the supply and sale of excisable liquor in Scotland, 
and to report what amendment of the law, if any, is desirable 
in the public interest.”’ A similar body was set up for England 
some months before the appointment of the Scottish Com- 
mission but has not yet reported. The Report of the Scottish 
Commission is conservative in tendency; it proposes no radical 
change in the existing law; on the other hand it constitutes a 
clear and exhaustive summary of the whole field and suggests 
no fewer than 74 specific alterations in the present code. 
The Commission held 22 public sittings at which they examined 
67 witnesses. They also held a number of private sittings 
and visited the State Management area which centres round 
Annan. The witnesses examined included representatives of 
the Scottish Office, the Board of Customs and Excise, the 
Department of Health, the Chief Constables, the principal 
Licensing Courts and the Corporations of the country: 
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. evidence was also given by the various “‘ Trade ” and “ Tem- 
- perance”’ organisations, the hotels and by golf and other 
f clubs. The general conclusion drawn from the evidence is 
af most gratifying. “In general,” says the Report, “ sobriety 
. has increased, instances of public drunkenness have become 
y fewer and fewer, excess is restrained by a sober opinion and a 
h younger generation is growing up to which, as a whole, any 
resort to alcoholic excess as a necessary or usual practice is 
almost totally unknown.” In view of the American precedent 
it is interesting to hear the opinion of the Chief Medical Officer 
of the Department of Health for Scotland, Dr. Parlane 
. Kinloch. He states that he began to prepare his evidence 
. with the express object of collecting information in favour of 
. Prohibition, but “‘ after exhaustive investigation came to the 
. conclusion that Prohibition carried in its train results far more 
. objectionable than are now associated with a system under 
. which increasing temperance in the conduct of life is pro- 
" viding a continuously higher standard of health for the people 
. of Scotland.” 
i Since the Commission abstained from advising any 
revolutionary change, it follows that their proposals deal in 
n the main with questions of practice and routine. Probably 
. the most important are those which concern permitted hours, 
‘ the management of clubs and the operation of the Temperance 
‘ (Scotland) Act, 1913. The Report begins, however, by 
. recommending a consolidating code for Scotland. The law 
: at present is in a condition both complicated and uncertain, 
m and things were not made any easier by the Licensing Act of 
‘ 1921 which contained an application clause extending to 
: Scotland a statute purely English in phraseology and inten- 
. tion. What is wanted is a codifying Act stating the law as it 
1 stands to-day. As regards permitted hours, it is proposed 
to retain the present total of eight, “although there is small 
‘ reason to suppose that some moderate relaxation would not 
1 be amply justified or that it would lead to any undesirable 
' consequences.” In the case of licensed premises (inns, hotels, 
. public-houses and licensed grocers), the hours recommended 
. are from 11.30 a.m. to 10 p.m., with a break from 2.30 to 
f 5 p.m. Clubs “should be allowed to fix their own hours 
within the permitted hours up to a maximum of eight, with or 
i without a break.”’ Indeed clubs and the Temperance Act of 
f 1913 are the most controversial topics dealt with. And one 
, is glad to see that the Commissioners stood firm against the 
1 agitation which seeks to remove clubs from the jurisdiction 
. of the Sheriff and subject them, in the matter of registration, 
" to the ordinary licensing authority. A club, after all, is not a 
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public house. It is proposed, however, that all renewals 
should come before the Sheriff annually. On the vexed 
question of police inspection, they recommend a limited power 
of inspection by an officer not under the rank of inspector. 
There remains the difficult question of the 1913 Act. Itisa 
pity the Commission (barring, of course, the minority) did not 
take their courage in both hands and advise the repeal of this 
partial attempt to obtain Prohibition. In operation it has 
been a vexatious failure; in principle it is an offence against 
the liberty of the individual. It is recommended, however, 
that the Act be continued for a further period, subject to 
certain amendments. Of these the most important are, first, 
that polls in any area should be allowed only after intervals 
of six years, and not three as at present ; and, secondly, where 
a poll is taken in any licensing area, the alternative of a 
limiting resolution should be abolished. The result would be 
that the voters in the area in question would have a clear 
choice between “no change” and “no licence” (in other 
words, prohibition). 


Scotus. 
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HOBNOBBING WITH THE SOVIET 
To the Editor, The National Review. 


Smr,—Quite recently there was published in the London 
Press a picture of Mr. Bernard Shaw and Lady Astor “ hob- 
nobbing ” with a party of Bolsheviks—among them the 
notorious Lunacharsky. It is to be hoped that those who 
studied that group were duly impressed with the appearance 
of these representatives of the Soviet régime. A few days 
ago I received from Russia a series of highly coloured cartoons 
(all of recent date) which for ugliness, foulness, and blasphemy 
must be without a rival. One of these cartoons depicts Jesus 
Christ presiding at a drunken orgy in Cana of Galilee ; and 
beneath is this legend in Russian : “ The first and wickedest 
moonshiner is called Jesus Christ.’ It is with representatives 
of a people who can countenance and propagate such things 
that Mr. Shaw and Lady Astor were on the friendliest terms. 
I am told that already there is a movement on foot to get the 
lady’s candidature at the next election opposed by decent 
people: if so, that is to the good. With Mr. Shaw nothing 
can be done ; he is proof against criticism—to judge by his 
letter in the Times of August 13th. This is a country where 
liberty is stifled, cruelty perpetrated on a gigantic scale, 
duplicity encouraged, immoralism not only taught but prac- 
tised, and religion hated and persecuted, yet Mr. Shaw has the 
effrontery (after his eleven days in Russia where he was féted 
and flattered and fooled) to announce “‘ Urbi et Orbi” that 
this same Russia is akin to an earthly Paradise, the spiritual 
home of those that think and know! In England we take 
Mr. Shaw for what he is, a clever but often mischievous 
poseur, and we discount all his “‘ obiter dicta” ; but abroad, 
people are apt to take him seriously, and unluckily his words 
go far and fast. 

Faithfully yours, 
E. H. BLAKENEY. 

Winchester, 

August 17th. 


SCOTTISH ELEMENTARY : EDUCATION 
To the Editor of Tur Nationa REVIEW. 


Dear Sizx,—Your correspondent “ East Kent” is quite 
correct. Scottish Elementary Education is over-rated, and 
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the ‘“‘ man-in-the-street ’’ will tell you “‘ overpaid” as well. 
Employers constantly complain that lads and girls from school 
seldom spell correctly, seldom can write a decent “ fist,’’ and 
are undoubtedly weak in arithmetic. 

But the teachers have their powerful Trade Union which 
always keeps their own end up. 

Fostered by cheap and free education offered in our 
crammed Universities—not for the sake of culture—with the 
object of acquiring degrees (after special coaching)—the belief 
being that such degrees will ensure the holders a sinecure 
well-paid appointment in a sheltered industry—teaching is 
not now a profession, but simply a trade. 

Unfortunately, payment of Members of Parliament has 
opened another door to advantage of these alleged teachers, 
who with vaulting ambition and “ swell-headedness,” have 
tried to teach a few pupils, think themselves competent to 
teach the whole world. 

Teaching, to the average, is not his or her life-work, 
but only a stepping-stone, hence to-day you find many 
teachers graduating to Parliament, via street corners, pseudo- 
journalism, and the trade unions, with a certain salary 
attached, and more paid holidays than can be obtained even 
under the generous school curriculum. 

Scotch children, it is well known, are not precocious, 
are not “ quick in the up-tak”’; they develop later in life. 

But if they have “ guts,” are trained under parental 
restraint, they will develop in time, be a credit to any good 
teacher, and above all prove themselves ultimately “ good 
citizens.” 

However, alleged Scotch children are not all Scotch. 
Even our representatives at Westminster—worse luck—are 
not “‘all Scotch,” and a “‘ Mac ”’ before a name does not in- 
dicate Scotch origin. A good many of the children referred 
to by your correspondent are very likely the off-spring of 
Poles, or the lower class Irish, Scotland and more especially 
the districts surrounding Glasgow having been the dumping 
ground in years gone by. 

Whilst many have proved themselves “ good citizens,” 
on the other hand numerous have proved otherwise, as Court 
Books will verify, and it is generally the ‘“‘ otherwise ’’ who 
have little sense of responsibility, and their families’ records 
do not assist the fair name and fame of Scotland. 

Another weakness in the case of Scotland is that at 
least 75 per cent. of her teachers are women, who, very often 
at the expense of probity, push, and principle, are inclined 
to develop sentimentality, imagination, and indiscipline. 
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For her record in the past, Scotland has very much to 
thank the old Dominie type, and that system of teaching. 
And it is to be lamented that the male teacher is being driven 
out of the market, to the prejudice of the cultivation and 
enforcing of discipline. 

Some time ago the writer had occasion to attend a meeting 
in connection with our local elections when a retired head- 
master (a very worthy individual) was seeking the sympathies 
of the public. An eminent lady teacher—also retired—was 
in the chair, and there were one or two in the teaching line 
also addressing the meeting, whilst the hall seemed to be filled 
with others, mostly female. 

I can conscientiously say, although I have been to 
numerous, that I was never at a more undisciplined meeting 
in my life. I was absolutely ashamed (“ scunnered ” is the 
Scotch expression) and left with my estimate of women 
generally, 50 per cent. lower, saying that if these were the 
specimens to whom were entrusted the teaching of the youth 
of Scotland, then all I could add was ‘‘ Puir Auld Scotland.” 


Yours very truly, 
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A Ratn GUIDE FOR THE BritisH ISLANDS. 
EXPLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the “expectations of 
rain ”’—not necessarily the ‘‘ rain amounts ”—for Valentia in the 8.W. of 
Ireland and for London; these two places have been selected as being 
fairly typical of British rainfall. In all three curves black shaded areas 
show the times about which rain is most expected. The lower cuzve zives 
an estimate of the varying number of places in Great Britain and Ireland 
where rain will be recorded. It should be used as additional evidence in 
conjunction with the curves shown above ; stippled shading in this curve 
shows when rain is least expected. The diagram will usually prove to be a 
useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance, but it 
is not intended to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day 
referred to is the 24 hours 8 a.m. to 8 a.m. The term “rain” includes 
precipitation of all sorts. 

The indications at present are :— 

(a) That, considering the British Islands as a whole, 
the total rain amount during the coming three months 
will continue to be above the seasonal average. 

(6) That this expected excess will be greatest in the 
S.W. of Ireland. 

(c) That during September and October the rainfall will 
be generally more moderate, some districts experiencing 
a slight deficiency of rain, other districts a slight excess, 
so that the total recorded in the British Isles for the 
two months will be very near the normal amount. 

(d) That during October the N.E. of Scotland will ex- 
perience a deficiency of rain, the West of Ireland a 
slight excess, and the S.W. of England a normal 
rainfall. 

(e) That during November the North of England, with 
the whole of Scotland and Ireland, will experience 
an excess of rain. 
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WEATHER NoTES FOR SEPTEMBER. 

The Month.—During September the days shorten rapidly, 
about three minutes a day at the equinox ; the sunshine in 
the London area normally decreases and, shortly after mid- 
September, the seasonal decrease of temperature usually 
becomes noticeable so that the early mornings and evenings 
often begin to feel chilly and cold before the end of the month. 
Averages tell us that during this month at Kew, thunder may 
be expected on one day and ground frosts on two occasions— 
1.8 occasions, to be exact. Over Europe the transition from 
the summer to the winter distribution of pressure usually mani- 
fests itself about now ; a warm spell in September is often 
associated with this change. Records show a tendency 
during this month for high pressures to develop over Europe 
to the East and N.E. of the British Isles and the high pressure 
sometimes extends Westwards so as to include England. 
Those who believe that the moon and eclipses are in some way 
connected with weather changes may be interested to note 
that on September 12th the moon is at New and in Perigee 
and a partial eclipse of the sun takes place at the same time. 
The sun enters sign Libra (the Autumnal Equinox) on Sep- 
tember 24th and a total eclipse of the moon is scheduled for 
September 26th. It is a popular belief that the equinoctial 
period gives some clue as to the coming weather for the whole 
of the following three months. 

According to our investigations for the 8.E. of England 
there should be recurring mists and fogs, but otherwise 
mainly fine and dry weather, during the first five days 
of the month; the Channel Islands are also likely to experi- 
ence some thick weather about that time. Before the end of 
the first week the temperature is expected to rise temporarily 
under the influence of warm afternoon sunshine ; after this 
warm spell the temperature should decrease fairly steadily 
throughout the month but the mean for the whole month is 
more likely to be above than below the seasonal average. We 
are expecting a reduction of temperature and an increase of 
dullness and cloud culminating in a general rainfall some 
time between September 8th and 12th. Immediately follow- 
ing this spell of cloudy and broken weather the barometer 
should rise decidedly in the S.E. of England and vary 
above the normal height for two or three days. In the 
middle’ of the month, according to our results, the baro- 
metric pressure in the Atlantic, to the West and S.W. 
of the British Isles, should fall and become relatively low for 
about five days with a corresponding rise of pressure in the 
Icelandic region, as explained in The National Review of last 
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July ; this state of affairs is usually a troublesome one for 
weather predicting whether the prediction be of the short or 
long-range variety. The investigations point to a long period 
of recurring strong and squally winds centred about Septem- 
ber 21st and 22nd with, in most districts, a considerable 
rainfall between September 22nd and 26th and a decided 
fall of the barometer in S.E. England about the time of the 
Equinox. From September 27th onwards the coolest days of 
the month are likely to occur and, during the last three 
days of the month, white frosts are expected at many inland 
places. 

The Seasonal Outlooks.—In September of last year, a short 
review was given of the “ outlooks ” appearing each month in 
the paragraphs under the diagrams. It was there shown that 
up to June 1930 these outlooks had proved entirely satis- 
factory. We propose now to bring this synopsis again up to 
date :—In opposition to the general opinion, for July August 
and September 1930 we expected an excess of rain, the per- 
centage of the average is officially given as 144 per cent. We 
expected the three months October, November, and December, 
1930, to swing back towards a deficiency of rain ; actually 
October was deficient over England and Wales (87 per cent.) 
but, at the same time, Ireland and Scotland had a considerable 
excess, November was excessive everywhere and December 
was only slightly deficient ; November’s rain was more general 
and heavier than we had thought probable. For January 
1931 we correctly expected a normal rainfall (facts gave 
107 per cent.) ; for February an excess (facts gave 118 per 
cent.) ; for March, however, we scored a bad mark, March 
1931 proved to be a very abnormal month with only 51 per 
cent. of the average rainfall. For April and May our findings 
gave a rainfall “‘ near the seasonal average ”’ the facts for both 
these months gave an appreciable excess. Writing for the 
June National Review, we gave the total rain amount for the 
coming three months as likely to be above the seasonal 
average with “an abnormally wet month” for August; 
although the June returns are the latest figures to hand it is 
evident that these last estimates will prove to be correct. 
The seasonal outlooks, on the whole, have proved to be nearly 
70 per cent. correct and this as a general guide can be regarded 
as quite a useful figure. DuNBOYNE. 13.viii.1931. 
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SPENDING the day is a form of outlay the value of which 
varies with age. In childhood what could be more delightful 
than the prospect of passing the whole day away from home, 
and the routine of lessons. 

When we get to middle-age, a day out, except for some 
definite object in view, is apt to be more of an infliction than 
an enjoyable extravagance. It entails more fatigue—mental 
and bodily—than a stay of two or three days, and has none 
of the pleasant leisurely feeling of a real visit. For our fore- 
fathers, the difficulties of communications, and the few 
opportunities of meeting, enhanced the pleasure of seeing 
their friends, and so they were more tolerant of the wearisome- 
ness of long expeditions than the present generation. 

The substitution of cars for horses has been the chief 
factor in abolishing the custom, for no longer is it necessary 
to wait till the horses are rested. These day-long visits 
were generally an annual affair, undertaken partly from a 
sense of obligation in keeping up with distant relations or 
old friends. 

The party would set out in the morning in the family 
carriage, one or two riding behind at a steady trot, trying to 
avoid the dust from the wheels, but to match the even pace 
of the harness horses. They went prepared to have luncheon, 
tea and sometimes early supper at their destination, passing 
the long hours of the afternoon in seeing the farm and garden, 
and in discussing family and county affairs. 

Even if the visit was a simple one from one individual to 
another, certain preparations were involved. When Great- 
aunt Mary Anne set out before mid-day to see her sister 
Penelope in the county town, she took with her a round band- 
box in which were a change of shoes, her cap with lilac ribbons, 
her long black lace mittens, and a piece of needlework. There 
would also be a basket of fresh eggs, or a bunch of grapes for 
sister Penny who had the misfortune to live in a town. 
Towards evening the fat horses driven by the fat coachman 
would come back clop, clop up the drive ; the footman climbed 
stiffly down from the box to help his mistress out, and Mary 
Anne would emerge from the brougham, slightly dazed by 
the stuffiness of the carriage, and the buzz in her ears, for 
rubber tyres were unknown to her. 

Judging from descriptions in nineteenth century fiction, 
it seems as if spending the day were more often a failure than a 
success. 
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Readers of Jane Austen will remember the excursion to 
Sotherton described in Mansfield Park which gave rise to so 
much discussion and so many heart-burnings. How many 
could be seated in Mr. Crawford’s barouche, and who was to 
have the coveted box-seat ? Finally four ladies sat inside, 
the fortunate Julia occupying the privileged box-seat, while 
Edmund rode behind. The hostess on these occasions had 
quite as trying a time as her guests from all accounts. Mrs. 
Rushworth tried to please all parties, and to invent diversions 
suited to their ages and tastes, but the intrigues attending the 
various love-affairs made it an anxious business. Mrs. Norris, 
the acquisitive aunt, who reaped from the housekeeper a 
harvest of recipes together with a cream cheese and a beautiful 
sitting of eggs, and from the gardener a pot of heath, was the 
only one who had really a satisfactory day. One feels 
impressed as if personally with the weariness and disappoint- 
ment of the pleasure-seekers who spent a large portion of the 
afternoon in furtively chasing one another round the grounds, 
and then lounging away on sofas the rest of the time as best 
they could with “ chit-chat and Quarterly Reviews” until the 
return of the others and the announcement of dinner. That 
meal had to be hasty as a ten-mile drive allowed of no dawd- 
ling. The account ends: “Their spirits were in general 
exhausted, and to determine whether the day had afforded 
most pleasure or pain might occupy the meditations of 
almost all.” 

The “‘ day out ” of the Fairchild Family seems to us even 
worse, though perhaps the little Fairchild girls did not feel 
it to be so. It was obviously a trial to their pious parents to 
accept the bi-annual invitation of their fashionable and worldly 
neighbours, Sir Charles and Lady Noble. Sir Charles sent his 
coach for the Fairchilds at twelve o’clock, and they arrived to 
find Lady Noble seated by the fire, surrounded by ladies 
elegantly dressed. We are not told how these got through 
the afternoon hours, for Mrs. Sherwood takes us up to the 
schoolroom in the wake of the haughty and deceitful Miss 
Augusta Noble. (Augusta is a name commonly given to 
rich and proud little girls by early Victorian novelists.) But 
later in the evening, after the lamps are lit, the children 
dressed in their best frocks, rejoin the elders, and go the round 
to be admired, while the pert ones make forward remarks. 
Tea is served, and then tables are brought out for cards, but 
as Mr. and Mrs. Fairchild never play cards, they ask for the 
coach to be brought round. Thankfully they return to their 
humble abode, and indeed one can believe their feelings were 
sincere. Boredom was the least bad result of the time spent 
with their neighbours, for the two Fairchild children, though 
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despised and rudely treated by their unwilling hostess, Miss 
Augusta, came home full of envy of her toys, her muslin dress 
and pink sash, her complaisant governess, indulgent mother, 
and the number of servants to wait on her. And think what 
a constraint the Nobles must have found the society of the 
Fairchild couple—repeated twice yearly moreover. That was 
neighbourly hospitality according to country codes, and the 
Nobles, no doubt, felt that they were living up to their own 
high standard. 

As an example of a disastrous day spent with relations 
may be quoted the family re-union in The Mill on the Floss. 
The occasion was not merely a periodic one for feasting, but a 
summons of Mrs. Tulliver’s relations at her desire in order 
to hear Mr. Tulliver’s plans for the education of their son, 
Tom. She intimated that their advice was to be asked, but 
the miller was quite clear in his own mind that he had taken 
his decision, and agreed only to please his wife, and to preserve 
the outward form of a family council. 

Like all days out, it began too early. Mrs. Glegg sat with 
watch in hand, insinuating that Mrs. Tulliver affected airs of 
gentility by having dinner so late as half-past one. In vain 
the patient Mrs. Tulliver sought to propitiate her sister by the 
offer of a cheese-cake and a glass of wine. She might have 
known that she was not one of those who eat between meals ! 
In her case it was not the strain of a long afternoon in company 
that tried her temper, for that gave way almost at once. The 
children, after the long and solid repast, were set free to run 
into the garden, and have their nuts and wine there, but the 
elders remained indoors where the atmosphere grew more and 
more heated, both literally and figuratively, till it culminated 
in an explosion of temper, and the departure in a tantrum 
of Sister Glegg, followed by her long-suffering and ineffective 
husband. 

Much more peaceful, though not unmixed with pain, was 
the day in Cranford that Miss Matty passed at the house of 
her old admirer, Mr. Thomas Holbrook, yeoman. After a 
separation of thirty or forty years, the couple had met again 
in a shop, and Mr. Holbrook had asked Miss Matty and two 
lady friends to ‘‘ come and spend the day—a long June day.” 

She took her cap with her—a new one specially chosen for 
the occasion—and she and her friends arrived in time for mid- 
day dinner. This, according to the fashion of Mr. Holbrook’s 
day, began with pudding and went on to meat ; suet pudding 
boiled in the broth with the beef, and then the meat. (It 
was during the latter course that the trying ordeal arose of 
eating young green peas with a two-pronged fork.) After 
dinner Mr. Holbrook smoked a pipe in privacy, as unfitting 
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the society of ladies, and then proposed a walk in the fields. 
The two elder ladies were afraid of damp and dirt, and only 
very unbecoming calashes to put on over their caps, so it was 
the younger one who accompanied their host—a wise man, 
who thus disposed of part of the afternoon instead of keeping 
up a desultory conversation indoors. When the walkers 
returned, Mr. Holbrook read Tennyson’s poems aloud—which 
enabled Miss Pole to count her stitches in a difficult bit of 
crochet in peace, and Miss Matty to fall asleep. 

Reading poetry aloud seems to have been one of the ortho- 
dox ways in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries of whiling 
away the hours of a long afternoon spent in company. Ata 
party given by Miss Pelham in 1763 (at which Horace Walpole 
says he thoroughly enjoyed himself), one of the guests, a 
ready-witted Frenchman, recited verses which he had com- 
posed on the spot in honour of his hostess, and also transla- 
tions from some of Walpole’s lines. This afforded the com- 
pany a breathing-space in the long and strenuous programme 
of the day. They had begun by driving in chaises to the spot 
where a magnificent dinner was served, enlivened by the 
music of French horns and hautboys. Then Miss Pelham 
made her party walk to the “ Belvedere” on the top of a 
hill to admire the view, where a timely rainbow rewarded them 
with a romantic spectacle. After this came tea and coffee, 
and the recital of poetry ; thence they passed into the wood, 
where the ladies formed a circle on chairs before the mouth 
of the cave, while others wandered by the river, listening to 
the French horns. A rural syllabub was the next diversion, 
after which several of the guests returned to town, but the rest 
stayed to dance, make music, and have supper. Horace 
Walpole gave similar entertainments at Strawberry Hill, only 
instead of the walk to a Belvedere, he conducted the party 
round his printing-press. Verses were also read aloud, 
naturally of the host’s own composition. 

One suspects that the reading aloud of poetry generally 
afforded more gratification to the author than to the hearers, 
but the practice was a merciful one, allowing a respite from 
sprightly conversation with the general company. Talleyrand 
amused Greville with a story of the meeting of Mme. de Stael 
and the Italian poet Monti, who had been invited to make 
acquaintance at Mme. de Mareschalchi’s villa near Bologna. 
Each brought a copy of their respective books beautifully 
bound to present to the other, and the day passed in an inter- 
change of flatteries, and ardent expressions of delight, profuse 
compliments and mutual admiration.” But apparently so 
exhausted were they by these outpourings, that they both 
forgot at the end of the day to take away their presentation 
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copies, and the books remained in Mme. de Mareschalchi’s 
library. 

If one pities the hostess who had guests on her hands for 
several hours on end, what should one feel for her who has an 
uninvited and intolerable bore thrust upon her for the whole 
day ? Such was the experience of Mrs. Tickell, one of the 
Linley sisters. In a letter of 1784 she complained that 
Lawrence (not the painter, but one she called Snaggs, an 
M.P. and writer of political verse) took possession of the room 
she was sitting in at ten o’clock. ‘“‘ Din’d with us of course,” 
and remained with Tickell when she and her friends (the 
Storers) went to the theatre, whither Tickell promised to 
follow her, but never came. ‘‘ So when I came home after 
eleven, half angry with him for not coming—to my utter 
horror and astonishment there was Snaggs stretch’d before 
the fire repeating his horrid Verses in a Voice scarcely Human. 
Temper, I own, quite left me. All the Mother [? the temper 
of Mrs. Linley] rose indignantly in my soul—I was sure I 
should be too rude, and retir’d to my own room for the night. 
However I soon heard my gentleman decamp, and T came 
up, and we had a pretty warm Debate. . . but do tell medo 
you think it was in mortal patience to bear with that odious 
wretch twelve hours round, who if he had been encourag’d I am 
convine’d he would have stay’d.” 

Which of us indeed would listen with patience to “ horrid 
Verses’ declaimed in a scarcely human voice for even one 
hour ? 

One can well understand that the friends of Mme. de 
Sevigné were eager to invade her without waiting to be asked. 
But then the hostess so thoroughly enjoyed the invasion. 
Even when the visit began at nine in the morning (the day 
after her arrival home, too), and lasted with reinforcements 
till late into the evening. Dinner, of course, took up a fair 
portion of the mid-day hours; Court gossip, the news of the 
day, the affairs of their friends were discussed round the fire, 
and then the antiquities in the chateau were shown and duly 
admired till evening fell, and a coach and six took the ladies 
away, while the gentleman rode off on a saddle-horse. The 
owner of a show-place or of historic possessions is liable to 
infinite boredom by reiteration, and as such demands our 
sympathy, but there is not the faintest suggestion of boredom. 
in Mme. de Sevigné’s accounts of these visits. They were 
highly prized as means of hearing the news in the absence of 
newspapers and daily posts, apart from her pleasure in wel- 
coming her relations and friends, and no doubt the visits were 
infrequent owing to the bad roads. 

We may be inclined to believe that all Mme. de Sevigné’s 
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friends were more agreeable and lighter in hand than the 
average English man and woman of our acquaintance to-day— 
probably wrongly, but there have always been learned, worthy 
persons, dull and solid, whose company is not ideal for a long 
day. Such was Gray the poet. Walpole says of him that 


he was ‘‘ the worst company of the world. . . From a melan. 
choly turn, from living reclusively, and from a little too much 
dignity, he never conversed easily ... his writings are 


admirable, he himself is not agreeable.” 

Whichever quality it was that was most inimical to good 
companionship (we suspect the little too much dignity) it is 
obvious that a combination of all three made Gray a dull 
fellow. Lady Ailesbury and Lady Carlisle must have heartily 
endorsed Walpole’s opinion when they made up a party, of 
which Gray was a member, to go into the country, and 
dine on a cold loaf (whatever that may be), and pass the day. 
Lady Ailesbury protested that Gray never opened his lips 
but once, and then only said: ‘‘ Yes, my lady, I believe so.” 
Very different from Sir Eyre Coote, Governor of Fort George, 
who entertained Samuel Johnson with “such elegance of 
conversation as left [him] no attention to the delicacies of his 
table.” 

Persons who were addicted to spending whole days away 
from home of the most strenuous type were the ladies of 
Llangollen. According to the newly published diary of 
Lady Eleanor Butler, their sheer physical endurance would 
be hard to beat. ‘“‘ Went at half-past eight to Oswestry, 
arrived at our dear Barretts at ten.”” Other people came in, 
and the two ladies paid a call on a neighbouring gentleman. 
After returning to the dear Barretts, they set out again for 
Oteley Park. Here more people assembled... ‘“ After 
dinner was served they returned to the drawing-room, and 
were taken by their hostess to see her portrait by Opie, and 
the ‘new rooms.’”’ The company were then walked through 
the woods, “‘ a third of a mile, all by the Mere side ; returning 
to the Drawing-room at half-past six, took our leave of this 
agreeable party. Returned to Coventry, sup’d with our 
Barretts, left at eleven, and arrived at our peaceful mansion 
at one.” 

Half-past eight to one a.m. is no small achievement of 
travelling, walking and talking, though in this instance the 
destination was varied, but this record was broken by the 
ladies when they went to visit the Bishop of St. Asaph. (They 
took a pride in never sleeping out of their house.) 

They rose at four a.m., and drove in the chaise and four 
belonging to the local inn over to the Palace at St. Asaph, 
arriving at half-past nine. There they were welcomed by 
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the Bishop, Mrs. Shipley, and her two “ sweet daughters,” 
who all exclaimed at their ‘‘ expedition.” They found break- 
fast ready, and after breakfast they went round the garden, 
and then went to Miss Shipley’s room where they were treated 
to an epitaph on a Horse, by Miss Ogle (Beautiful ! writes 
Lady Eleanor), also to some “‘ very sweet ’’ French lines : an 
Ode to Hope by the Duchess of Devonshire, and an Epitaph 
on Lord Spencer by the Duke. Other visitors appeared, and 
one of them read two chapters in Black Letter of the History 
of Prince Arthur. After dinner there was another visit to 
the garden, and to Miss Shipley’s room, where more literature 
was discussed. Then the Bishop read prayers, before they 
sup’d at nine. At ten they set out for home, that “‘ delicious 
abode,”’ which was reached at two a.m. 

As a really disastrous day out, the one planned by the 
Empress Eugénie, and described by one of the guests, Princess 
Pauline Metternich, deserves special mention. The Empress 
was with her Court at Biarritz, and as she loved excursions 
of all sorts, and had just carried out one that met with no 
enthusiasm from the party—a picnic and arduous climb up one 
of the Pyrenees, which ended by the worn-out ladies having 
to be carried down on stretchers—the Empress resolved that 
this time there should be no walking and fatigue. So she 
bethought herself of a delightful outing on the despatch-boat 
Seagull. She invited a large circle of friends, and as it was a 
brilliant morning, the ladies had on their light muslin dresses, 
shady hats with feathers, ribbons, sashes, etc. They were to 
go to Fuenterrabia on the coast of Spain, where they were to 
land and spend a little time before returning to Biarritz for 
supper at the Villa Eugénie. But soon the sea, which had 
been merely brisk and lively at the start, grew rougher and 
rougher, and before long all the party, with the exception of 
the Empress and two men, succumbed to sea-sickness. The 
boat had not been designed for passengers, and as there were 
no stewards, the Empress was kept busy among the recumbent 
forms of her guests. At last the Spanish coast came in sight ; 
boats put out to fetch them, and carriages were to be hired to 
take them home by land. But alas ! the sea was too rough to 
allow them to land. The coxwain of the boats refused to 
take them in, and rowed them back to the Seagull. They 
had to turn and beat their way back to Biarritz, which came 
into sight at seven o’clock. And then to the horror of the 
party, a message came from the Emperor to the effect that 
if was far too dangerous to put in at that narrow harbour, and 
they must put out to sea. From eight p.m. till two a.m. they 
ploughed on further north in the open sea, while darkness fell. 
The muslin dresses were soaked, the feathers draggled, the 
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ribbons and sashes limp. So extreme was the misery of the 
pleasure party, that the danger they were in was almost a 
secondary consideration to the necessity of reaching dry land. 
Nautical opinion was divided on the chances of landing at all 
that night. Some said it would be certain shipwreck, but 
eventually the dire plight and earnest pleading of the sufferers 
resolved the captain to attempt the entrance of the river 
Adour. Receiving permission from the harbour-master, it 
was accomplished without loss of life. They were met by 
the alarmed and angry Emperor, who, however, had mercifully 
ordered carriages to take the party home. There followed a 
long drive back to Biarritz of forty-seven persons half-dead 
from sea-sickness, terror, wet and exhaustion. Their clothes 
dank and clinging to their weary bodies, they finished with 
the supper at the Villa Eugénie as originally planned in a 
happier moment, before getting into their beds at four a.m. 
Every age has its pleasures, it is said, and the pleasure of 
spending the day after the fashion described above came to 
an end with the wearing of lace caps and mittens, the recital of 
impromptu verses, and the use of carriages and horses. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


The Leisure of an Egyptian Official, by Lord Edward Cecil, 
K.C.M.G., D.S.0. (Fifth Edition ; Hodder & Stoughton, 5s.). 
A true sense of humour is one of the rarest gifts of the gods, 
though many claim it when they have it not. When it is 
allied to a keen sense of observation and a terse and vivid 
power of expression, the man thus endowed can give intense 
delight to his fellow men. The pity is that this book, now 
entering on its fifth edition, is Lord Edward Cecil’s only 
published work, and even this is posthumous. He wrote 
these descriptions of his life and experiences in Egypt as 
letters to his family at home, for private consumption. One 
can imagine the eagerness with which they were opened at 
the home breakfast table. Now that they are given to the 
world we have one of the most gloriously amusing books of 
the language. The acid test of such fun is that it can be 
read again and again, and it still remains funny. It is a 
book to buy, a book to keep, but certainly not a book to 
lend, for you would never get it back. Through it all there 
runs an impression of the never-ending strain of maintaining 
British standards of uprightness, clean dealing, and justice 
under the shadow of Oriental rule. The book will help us to 
understand the class of Englishman who has given to England 
her place in the world, and also the type of ruler which, 
under self-government, is replacing the Englishman in the 
government of the East. 


And Now Good-bye, by James Hilton (Ernest Benn, Ltd., 
7s. 6d.). This is a compelling little story. It describes the 
inside of one week in the life of a Nonconformist minister in a 
Lancashire cotton town. The atmosphere of comfortable 
middle-class “religion” is admirably drawn ; likewise the 
personality of the Minister himself, highly strung, conscien- 
tious, artistic and musical ; in a word, totally unsuited to his 
surroundings, yet striving heroically to adapt himself to them. 
The week works up to the climax of his life. What it is and 
how he surmounts it must be discovered from the book itself. 
There is only one ragged end. Why were two charred and 
unrecognisable bodies discovered after the railway accident ? 
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TuHE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appre- 
ciation later on. 


Le Ministére Clemenceau. Journald’un Temoin. III, Novem. 
bre 1918-Juin 1919. Général Mordacq. (Paris, Librairie 
Plon, 18 francs.) 


The first two volumes of General Mordacq’s interesting book dealt with 
the prodigious efforts of the French people, directed by Monsieur Clemenceau, 
to win the war. These two volumes had printed on the cover, “‘ Je fais la 
guerre.” This volume has “ Je fais la paix” as its legend. Both sayings 
are quotations. General Mordacq’s third volume is as interesting as his 
other two. His book is the best of all the many war books in either French 
or English. 


What is Fascism, and Why ? 
(Ernest Benn, 15s. net.) 


The above is a book which should be read by political students. It isa 
book about Fascism by official Fascists, and it helps us to understand the 
enthusiasm felt for the creed by Italians. In England we should not like a 
dictatorship : though our liberty has gone, we shy at the word. The articles 
on Finance have a very special interest for us at this time. 


Edited by Tomaso Sillani. 


Storms and Teacups. 
7s. 6d.) 
Sack and Sugar, by Mrs. Sidgewick, was a masterpiece of character 


drawing and pleasant anecdote. This new volume continues the tale, a 
shade less gaily. But it is very good holiday reading. 


Mrs. Alfred Sidgewick. (Collins, 


NURSES AND NURSING HOMES 


CAVENDISH NURSES. PENARTH, SOUTH WALES. 
54, BEAUMONT STREET, W.1. NURSING HOME. 


’Phone—Welbeck 1277 and 1278. 
Fully Trained Male and Female Nurses available 
day or night for all cases. 


Surgical, Medical and Maternity. Good food; 
comfort; attention; well recommended. 


CITY OF LONDON MATERNITY HOSPITAL, 
CITY ROAD 


i _.’Phone—Clerkenwell 8171. 
Trained Midwives and Maternity Nurses supplied 
to any part of the country upon application to 
the Matron. 


ALDERSHOT. 
HUTAN MATERNITY NURSING HOME. 
Moderate fees; persona! attention. Apply Matron. 


COLWYN BAY. 
OUTRAM LODGE NURSING HOME. 
Surgical, Maternity, Medical cases; trained nursing 
and special dietary: suit, lovely grounds. 


EICEST 
THE memes: HOME OF 4 TWILIGHT SLEEP, 
ELMFIELD AVENUE 
Largest euaber of twilight cases in Midlands. 
Apply prospectus. Matron—Miss Gardner, 
C.S.M.M.G. (S.R.N.), Cert. Mid. . 


RYDE, I. of W. 
WESTWARD NURSING HOME. 
ARGYLL STREET. 
*Phone—858 and 896. 
All Medical Cases taken; moderate terms. Sister 
Gentle, F.B.C.N., S.R.N., M.C.N., M.R.B.N.A. 


SOUTHSEA, HANTS. 
SOUTHSEA MEDICAL NURSING HOME. 
8 & 5, BRADING AVENUE. 


Acute and chronic cases received; ideal position. 
SOUTHSEA. 
KING’S SERVICE NURSING HOME, 


ELM GROVE. 
*Phone—8767 Portsmouth. 
One of the largest and oldest established Surgical 
and Medical Homes in the South of England. 


